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THE, MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW Books 


Architecture and Building 


‘tuk = 8 BY RUSSELL STURGIS, FELLOW OF THE AMER. INST. OF ARCHITECTS, Superbly illustrat- 
eset, ieee AUTHOR OF “EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE,” ETC. AND MANY ARCHITECTS, a gear 
ik cole ta Selrneen: PAINTERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN i 


Send for a prospectus, showing specimen pages, etc. Vol. I. Just Ready. 


THE CLASSICAL | HERBART'S 
HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES |“ OVTLINES OF EDUCATIONAL DOCT RINE” 
By HENRY OSBORN TAY — | Translated trom the 2d Ed. of the Ge 
the author of ** Ancient Ideals," etc., ete. by Acexis F. Lanes, Univ. of Calif. 
Columbia University Press. Cloth, 8vo. er ready, $1. 75” ar With an Annotation of the Text by Cuas, pt Garmo, Corne $1.25 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, Dramatist, and Man 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE, With 100 illustrations trom contemporary records, ete. 


The Same in Contents as the Holiday Edition, but in less expensive binding. $3.50 net 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE GARDENING 


By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. 
Rurai Sctence Series, lustrated. $1.25 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 
By DEAN C. WORCESTER, ex-Commissioner. 


| A new and jess expensive edition of the standard work on the Islinds. $2.50 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO. What He Was—What He Is—And What He May Become 
By WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00. «© Very remarkable.’’— Transcript, Boston. 


JESVS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QVESTION A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 


| 
| 
By Francis G. Peapopy, Harvard. in the English Tongue. —_ Edited by 
His Teaching as to Problems of Modern Social Life. $1.50 | Srorprorp A. Brooxg and T, W. Roitesron. Globe Sv rics. $1.75 


Onn pwewwete PRINS es Se BPR 4 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON Tue New Novets 








“One of the best critics and most distinguished writers of a great 

generation . . . am experienced student of books and affairs.’ ! THE HERITAGE OF VNREST 
The Forum. By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. $1.50 
A story of the frontier during the Indian troubles ¢ 
. z TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL of the late seventies. A most striking novel. 

AND OTHER LITERARY ESTIMATES. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF ) 
THE MEANING OF HISTORY RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY ‘ 
AND OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. Cloth, 8vo. $1.75 By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ** The Forest Lover $1.50 4 
‘A work of fiction rising far, far above all the ? 
ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOVSE $1.25 § novels of the year-—of many years.’*-— Bookman 5 

IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 
CROMWELL (7 welve English Statesmen) 75 cents 


By F MARION CRAWFORD. $1.50 ) 
** Bold and daring . . . dramatic, picturesque and 
THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN $2.25 a : deeply inearesting.”* H. W. Maate in Tie Outlook ¢ 
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address-label of each paper, the change of which 
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tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 
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Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra. and in 
London of B, F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year will ew September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lzresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HuntTiey, Associate Principal. 








ey MARYLAND, Catonsville. i 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Preparesfor College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8, KR. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSLON UNIVERSITY Law’ School. 
Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 








ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa 





TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. g5th 
St., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes, A few young girls received into the family. 





National Cathedral School iris 


The Rt. Rey. Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building, the et of Mrs. Hearst. Park of 
80 acres overlooking the National Capital. Unrivalled 
advantages in Music. Large, well-equipped Studio. Pre- 
paration for College. Individual teaching in every 
grade. Modern gymnasium, Tennis, basket ball and 
golf. Miss BANGS and Miss WHiTON, Principals, 
Mount St, Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 








| Rogers Hall School 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E, P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass, 








Teachers, etc. 
POLYTECHNIC GRADUATE 


(B. Sc.) of 7 years’ experience in Normal school 
work desires a position (Normal school in an Eastern 
btate preferred) to teach by iaboratory methods chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology, and manual training (in- 
cluding mechanical drawing). Also understands library 
work. Satisfactory references. ress ‘* BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE,” P. O. Box 245, Worcester, Mass. 


WISH 170 COMMUNICATE WITH 

citizens of meansinacity or a prosperous town 
North, South, or West) where a school under private 
or corporate inanagement and of liperal scope is de- 
sired. Address “YaLE ’76,” care of Nation. 








SITION AS PRINCIPAL OR VICE- 
Principal wanted by a Yale graduate. Address 
“SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE,” care of the Nation. 


ARVARD COLLEGE, — Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN, Kine, A.B. (Har- 
vara), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone, 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1605 Pa. Ave., Washington ; 
156 Fifth Ave,, New York; 414 Cent, Bid,, Minneapolis; 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa ; 
208 Mich, Blvd., Chicago; 525 Stima’n Bk, Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chape' St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. Frenon, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses., 
vuyssoon & KOCKWELL, Mgra., 3K, 14th 8t., N. ¥. 
ia valuable in preportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence. If itmerely ears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend 4 teacher and recom- 


d ti 1 . 0 
CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NV, RECOMMeNdsS 





Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for ‘* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. § lendid steamers ‘ Devonian” (new), 
11,000 tons, Mch. 1; ‘‘Cestrian,”’ 9,000 tons, Mch, 7; 
“ Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, March 13. 
F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 


Southern Europe. 


Small private party will sail March 30 by steam- 
ship ‘‘ Werra,”’ for Southern Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Paris and London, Cost, all expenses in- 
cluded, $485. 

For itiaeraries and references, send to 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
72 Giobe Building. - - Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A Se pees book (illustrated), describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson dis- 
tricts, will be mailed for tnree-cent stamp 

Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


CENTRAL EUROPE AND PALESTINE 
Visiting G'braltar, ltaly, Switzerland, Austria. Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece. Personally conducted by 

Prof. C. THURWANGER, 45 Pierce Building, Boston. 














CYCLE TOUR for BOYS THROUGH EUROPE 


3d summer tour. Under the personal direction of 
H. E. LOR, Headmaster, 
Rectory School, New Milford, Conn. 





Resorts. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension KretzschmersSchadewell. 
Pi lg ce gen yr Ae 


house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 





Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
LETTERS make Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 
OF rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
CREDIT make collections and issue Commercial 
* and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L.C.Boname,25 3 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Purt /. (60 cts.) and Part IT. (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
ZIT, ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV. Hand-book of Pronunciation (35cts ), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools and colleges. 








Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s Novels. 
Thinnest printing paper in the world used. Large tyne, 
easy toread. Size 444 by OM inches and not thicker 
than amonthly magazine. Bound in cloth, $1,00 each. 


Prospectus mailed free on request, or books sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
37 East 18th st., New York. 














For all those who visit Paris this year, and for all those 
who can only read about it, 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from notes by EDOUARD 

CUCUEL, illustrated with one hundred and six pen 
drawings by Edouard Cucuel, Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental binding, $3.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


A Complete and Practical System for 


Developing aa Conmaroreiny the Mem. 
¥ . L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.). 
£1 amo Cloth. ‘Price, $4250 


A. S$. BARNES & CO, 196 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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21, 1901] 
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Will be Paid for the Following BOOKS 


LEAVES OF GRASS. 





Fowler & Wells, 


SE CON CO ees iiavedhstencescveuns $25.00 
EMERSON. By A. Bronson Alcott. Cam- 
PM 5c pee kikaoohde soba sndedebes e 5.00 


HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY BISLI- 
OGRAPHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. Three 
RE Rh ARE erry ee 


GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


1608-16. 2 Vols., Hurst & Blackett, 163. 
WE WEES vs iwa sche cakes biedavéunedsece seeds 
A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. DeMor- 
PG: RAR TE ice vectctcncsccccevexesss 


THE BIBLIOMANIAC. From the French 
of Charles Nodier, Boston: Lilly, Wait, 
Colman and Holden, 1833...............-. 

COMPENDIUM OF THE LIFE OF L. da 
PONTE. New York: I. Riley & Co., 1807. 

SONNETS AND CANZONETSS. Alcott. 
Boston, 1882. Issue containing portraits. 

POEMS. Maria Lowell. Cambridge, 1855... 

A WEEK jd THE CONCORD. Thoreau. 
IN MES Suh the swedes davaaessencenes 

meueanenD WAIFS. = Arranged by 
George E. Woodberry. New York, 1895 

CONCORD as. CIRCLE. Concord, 
Mass. Vol. | 

ee re PORCELAIN. New York, 


Phen CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. New 
p(y. FR ee reer 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. First 
COM: WOW YOK, 1B ove cicccceviccces 


IL RESCEBALLO. Cambridge, 1862. Must 
have cover and musical score............ 


WALDEN—THOREAU. Boston, 184...... 


Please report any autographed volumes. 


DEWITT MILLER, 


P. O. DRAWER, 1351. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RISING OF 1745. Wit! 
BibMasrephy of Jacobite History 
dited from contemporary writers by Cr 
SANFORD TERRY, M.A, 
Containing rare portraits and maps 
$1.25. (Vol. 
Contemporary Writers.) 
A CURIOUS BOOK, 
HERE LIES: Being a Collection 
Ancient and Modern, Humorous and Queer 
scriptions from Tombstones 
edited by W. H. Howg. Clo. U5 


AN INTERESTING WORK ON SIAM. 


LOW ROBE. 


late of the Education Dept., Siam. 
trated. Presenting an attractive account of 


the Siamese. Cr. Svo, 400 pages, $2.00 
At all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


156 5th Ave. - - 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PRINCE CHARLIE. 


1689-1788 
of Aberdeen Universiry. 


Post Svo, 
3 of Series Scottish History from 


Compiled and 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YEL- 
By Ernest YounG, 
Profusely fllus- 


domestic habits, reiigious rites and ceremonies of 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CoO., 


inew York. 


la 


1A8. 


of 


In 


the 














FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 





A Tragedy in Three Acts. 


Author of “ Paola and Francesca,” 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


LONDON Times: “Here is a notable work 
dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with gre 
POEMS. By Stephen Phillips. $1.50. 


MARPESSA. _ By Stephen Phillips. 50 
Leather, 75 cents. 


HEROD 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


sat 
passions; multi-colored and exquisitely musical,” 


PAOLA and fFRANCESCA, By Stephen Phillips. $1.25, 
cents. 


of 








JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.’s 


New Publications 


THE HEIRESS OF THE FOREST 


A Romance of Old Anjou, by ELEANOR C. iponiger autho rr of ‘«In the 








a" - * 
Lion’s Mouth,’’ «« Brown Robin,’ etc. One vol., 12mo, 38 2 pp.,cloth. $1.50 
\* Y one who begins this fascinating story of life two hundred years ago will not readily stop till 

l the last page is read. ‘* The Heiress of the Forest *’ will take its place as one of the best 

novels of the day, both from the standpoint of historic fiction and from that of pure romance. 

A study of racial character and present-day conditions, by C. RUSSELL and 


H. S. LEWIS, with an introduction by Canon Barnerr, and 
Right Hon. James Bryce. Vol. XVII. ««Crowell’s Library o 
238 pp., 1z2mo = $1.50 


HAR VEST-TIDE 

A book of verses by Sir LEWIS MORRIS, author of «« The Epic « 
etc. Printed at the Merrymount Press. One vol., 12mo, 168 pp., 
top. Si.2 


Bt a Epic of Hades *’ has made Sir 
country, and ‘** Harvest-Tide”’ 


a preface by the 
t Economics’’; 





Hades, 
( loth, gilt 


Lewis Morris's name widely kn 


will be warmly welcomed 


own throughout ¢ 





THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS 
By the Right Rey. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon, author of ‘*Permanent Elements of Religion,’? etc. One vol. 
247 pp., cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


, I2zmo, 





HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, 


One vol., 


M.A., author of «History of the World,’’ ete, 
12mo, xiii. x 329 pp., eight full-page portraits, cloth. $1.5 
N seven thrilling chapters Mr. Sanderson recounts the exploits of more than a dozen patriotic 
soldiers. Even in describing the vicissitudes of Garibaldi he weaves in new material 
enthusiastic in his admiration for gallantry and success that he kindles the reader's imagination and 
thoroughly wins his sympathy. 


VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS 
By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, author of «Lives of the 
One vol., 12mo, 400 pp., 18 full-page illustrations, cloth. 


ana is , 





9 
Saints, etc. 


$1. 5° 


It is a distinct addition to theological biography. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
= the Honorable JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


HIS is the authorized version of the inaugural address delivered by the American Ambassador at 

the Court of St. James, before the Edinburgh Philosophical Instituti on on November 13, 

1900. It is a consummate eulogy of the martyred President, a noble defence of Democracy, and is 
to be commended to patriotic Americans, 


One vol., 1zmo, 38 pp. 35 cts. 





QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE 
By LORD ROSEBERY. One vol., 1zmo, 35 pp. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S Rectorial address was delivered before the students of the University of 

_4 Glasgow on the 16th of November, 1900. It is, perhaps, the most solemn and significant 

presentation of the duties of Imperialism ever delivered. There is the fearlessness of the prophet and 

the sanguine expectation that God is the ruler of men’s destinies. It isa message to manhood the 
world over. 


35 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of pricts 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ CO., 
428 West Broadway, New York. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By Joel Cook, Author of “« England: Pic- 
turesque and Descriptive,’ etc. Illustrated 
with Seventy-five Photogravures from Origi- 
nal Negatives. 





3 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with cloth jack- 

ets and in a cloth box, list price.........c.e cece coos $7.50 
The Nation says: ‘‘ The author has trimmed his sails very successfully, 
and produced a work which is much more interesting than the bare state- 
ment of the plan would lead one to expect. We have found the text both 
entertaining, instructive, and well-written, the illustrations unusually 
good, and the get up of the book, including a very full index, all that 

could reasonably be asked." 


PALESTINE: THE HOLY LAND 


By John Fulton, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, with 30 full-page photograv- 
ures and maps, list price... ...ccccscccccccvecccecccccoss $3.00 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES. uniform with Cook's 
America,’ “England,” ete. It will filla want that has long existed for 
a readable and compact as well as comprehensive volume upon the Holy 
Land. Dr. Fulton’s reputation as a Biblical scholar insures the value of 
the book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very readable 


IN THE PALE 


Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. 
ILIOWIZI. Illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, list price...........+ $1.25 


By HENRY 





THE WEIRD ORIENT 


By Henry Iliowizi, Author of ‘‘In the Pale.’”’ Illustrated 
with a photogravure and half-tones. 


12mo, decorative cloth, list price...............e000- $1.50 


These are Eastern tales, gathered by the author during a lengthy 
residence in the Orient, and contain some new and striking Sapachs that 
have never before found their way into print. Among them isa curious 
and very ancient version of the legend of the Wandering Jew, that will 
be entirely new to the reader, although some slight allusions to it are to 
be found in the Koran. 


“ The tales have all that fascination that Eastern literature has upon 
the Western mind, and those readers who have forgotten their realistic 
surroundings in the ‘Arabian Nights’ will be glad to meet with this book.” 
Literary World (London). 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD says: “ Readers are not likely to re- 
quireany guarantee of their authenticity, which is unmistakable, they 
pi such knowledge of early Jewish and Moslem traditions and super- 
stitions,” 


“An exceedingly brilliant book."—N. O Picayune. “ Interesting, 

Rretteal and fascinating."’— Boston Globe. ‘‘ The book is well illustrated. 

he legends are in themselves of unusual interest, and are set in beauti- 
ful language.""—Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN 


By John Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price....... $2.00 


_ This important work omens ses, in their own words, the religious 
views of the most distinguished scientists, statesmen, philosophers, 
rulers, authors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders of re- 
ligious denominations, etc., etc. These have been taken from published 
works, from letters, and in some few instances—as with ex-President 
Cleveland, who personally wrote what he wished included; or the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, who, before his death, selected what he wished to represent 
him—the selections have been made by the writers themselves. 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





The Wildfowler in 
Scotland 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.ZS., Etc. 


Author of “A Breath from the Veldt,” ‘ British Deer and Their Horns,” Etc. 


With a Frontisp‘ece in Photogravure after a Drawing by 
Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P,R.A, 8 Photogravure 
Plates, 2 Colored Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Drawings and 
from Photographs 


Royal 4to, $12.00 


‘Ever since the age of nine, when I first began collecting British 
birds in real earnest, | have made a special study of the pursuit and 
natural history of the wildfowl that frequent our coasts, In the first 
instance | was only armed with that enemy of law and order—the cata- 
pult; but, two years later, on becoming the possessor of a small 
20-bore, my first trips after seabirds were made to the estuaries of the 
Eden and the Tay. The freedom and unconventionality of the sport 
fired my youthful imagination and love of adventure, and since those 
early days | have sp»nt much time in wandering up and down the 
Northern coasts wherever sport or rare creatures were to be found, In 
the present volume I have endeavored to set forth the first results of 
my experiences, The work deals entirely with the pursuit of ducks 
found in Scottish waters; and I hope in future volumes to deal exhaus- 
tively with the natural history of these ducks and their changes of plu- 


mage.’’—AvUTHOR’s INTRODUCTION, 





American Teachers’ Series 


Edited by James E. Russtxt, Ph.D., 
Dean of Teachers’ College 
(Columbia University). 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By CHARLES E, BENNETT, Professor of Latin in Cornell 
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The Week. 


The Senate has had its fling, and, its 
play spell now being over, has determin- 
ed to attend strictly to business during 
the brief remainder of the session. 
Thus we see again how the old Sena- 
torial hands, with their knowledge of the 





rules and customs, and with their con- | 


fidence of getting the whip-hand in the 
end, have, when it becomes necessary to 
pass the bills to keep the Government 
alive, got control of the situation finally, 
as they always do. “Yes, little Mark,” 
Senator Allison has been practically say- 
ing all these weeks past, “play with your 
Subsidy Bill and amuse yourself.” But 
when bedtime comes—that is, when the 


—the dear boy has to take away his toys 
and go to the nursery, leaving the grown- 
ups a clear field. It is the old story over 
again of real Government business com- 
ing in at the critical moment, which its 
managers had long foreseen, to put an 
end to the schemes of private raiders of 
the Treasury. 


Just as the need of an extra session of 
Congress grows less apparent, with the 
promise of either an amicable settlement 
of the Cuban question or its dragging 
along into midsummer or autumn, there 
is a suspicious warming to the idea on 
the part of Republicans who still favor 
the Shipping-Subsidy Bill. They begin 
to have grave doubts about the Presi- 
dent’s ability to cut his way through 
the Philippine jungle and the Cuban 
chapparal without the aid of Congress. 
They had not desired an extra session, 
but if the good of the country demands 
it, why, they must submit. This re- 
signed frame of mind falls in too pat 
with the failure of the Subsidy Bill to 
appear entirely like the patience of mar- 
tyrs. An extra session called to consider 
Cuban and Philippine problems might 
easily get tired of dealing with those 
large questions, and turn for relief to 
the more agreeable task of voting money 
out of the Treasury to pay Hanna’s cam- 
paign debts. That this is distinctly con- 
templated, our private information from 
Washington leads us to believe. But we 
do not believe the plot will succeed. It 
would be too barefaced a way of putting 
through a barefaced swindle. Nothing 
would more certainly unite and revivify 
the Democratic party, just as it would 
rend the Republican party in twain. The 
President knows this—no man better— 
and it is not likely, therefore, that he 
will lend any effective aid to this last 
desperate shift of the baffled subsidy 
schemers. 








The Nation. 


Gen. Wood's cool 
Committee of the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention, and his 
to Batabano for a two days’ “rest” with 


pocketing of the 
carrying it off 


him, are not’ without significance. 
During this secret session the General 
will use every means at his disposal to 
bring the Committee to see that it is its 
duty to grant just as many “assurances 
as to the stability of the Cuban repub- 
lic’ as Mr. McKinley desires. And the 
General, with his well-known diplo- 
macy, backed by all the offices at his dis- | 
posal and his unlimited control of the | 
Cuban Treasury, is a negotiator not to | 
be sneered at. It is altogether likely | 
that he will come out on top in the dis- 
cussion, and that the Committee will | 
grant everything he wishes. But the} 
Cubans should realize that admitting 





s | the camel’s head into the tent means 
Senate really has to get down to business 


the inevitable entrance of his body; 

that the right of intervention in the for- 

eign relations and fiscal affairs of the | 
island is but a move towards the un- 

workable and unhappy relationship of | 
Egypt to Turkey and the Transvaal to 

England. It would be without doubt a | 
long step towards annexation and State- | 
hood. 






The tactical success of the Republi- 
dubious 
means. The letters which they produced 
were obtained from the files of the Trea- 
sury Department without the authority 
of Congress. The Executive Depart- 
ment has frequently declined to produce 
documents at the request of House or 
Senate, both under Democratic and un- 
der Republican Administrations; but in 
this case the Administration voluntar- 
ily furnished these documents for the 
use of its partisans. Mr. Hopkins, who 
read the letters, said that he obtained 
them from “officials at the Secretary's 
office,” but 


cans, however, was won by 


refused to tell who these 
officials were. He declared that he pro- 
duced them for the laudable purpose of 
showing up the hypocrisy and cant on 
the Democratic side of the House. No 
one supposes that a Democratic Repre- 
sentative could obtain letters from the 
Department files for the purpose of 
showing up Republican hypocrisy and 
cant. The Administration has thus 
taken a position which makes fair fight- 
ing between the parties in Congress im- 
possible. To gain a trifling success, it 
has sacrificed an important principle. 
The precedent is a bad one, and when 


|} the Democrats come into power they 


The Republicans had a glorious time 
in the House of Representatives on 
Thursday over the matter of Govern- 
ment deposits in national banks. It | 
should be observed, in order to under- | 
stand the controversy, that the Trea- | 
sury Department is not only authorized 
by Jaw, but also compelled by financial 
considerations, to keep a large part of 
its funds on deposit with the banks. 
The banks deposit ample collateral se- | 
curity, and the public money is thus | 
even safer in their charge than it would | 
be in the national Treasury. The banks 
are, for this purpose, practically | 
branches of the Treasury Department, 
and there is no impropriety whatever in 
their applying for Government deposits, 
provided they do so on financial 
grounds, The Democrats, however, have | 
attempted to show that deposits were 
solicited and granted for political rea- 
sons, and the Republicans resorted to 
the tu-quoque argument with  over- 
whelming effect. Letters were read 
which had been written by Democratic 
leaders under a Democratic Administra- 
tion, asking that certain banks be made 
Government depositories because of the | 
political associations of their managers. 
One of these letters recommended a cer- 
tain bank as “exclusively Democratic 
in its management,” and another re- 
ferred to a banker as “a liberal con- | 
tributor.” The effect of these letters | 
was, of course, to make the critical at- 
titude of the Democrats appear highly 
ridiculous. 


may use it to expose Republican hy- 


pocrisy and cant with overwhelming ef- 
| fect. 


Again our January foreign trade re 
ports announce that all 


previous reec- 


| ords of export balances for the month 


bave been surpassed. In view of the 
large part played by our foreign credits 
in the financial signifi- 
cance of the fact is obvious. The rise of 


situation, the 
our annual outward trade balance in 
1897 and 1898 to figures then unprece- 
dented was due to two main causes 

an almost unprecedented decrease in our 
merchandise imports, and enormous sales 


| of grain, at high prices, to famine-strick- 
| en Europe 


By 1899, however, the excess 
of exports over imports was smaller by 
$144,000,000 than that of 1898. But no 


sooner had agricultural exports fallen 


| off than an extraordinary increase of 


manufactured This 


movement, in turn, slackened towards 


exports set in 


last year’s close, but in the total export 
figures the reaction was hardly notice- 


able, for a European “cotton famine’ 
led to a demand for Ameri« 
such volume and at such prices that 
the total shipments of this 
alone in 1900 ran $123,000,000 beyond 


1899. 


an cotton of 


product 


The second stage of this remarkable 
cotton movement has now been reached. 
In amount the shipments are rapidly fall- 
ing off, though prices still rule high. 
But, as if to emphasize our unique in- 
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ternational position, shipments of grain 
and provisions to Europe are again 
growing extremely heavy. For January 
our breadstuffs exports increased $6,500,- 
000 over a year ago, and provisions $5,- 
000,000. With the increase of nearly 
$9,000,000 in cotton exports, the month’s 
entire outward trade runs $18,600,000 over 
January, 1900. Reckoning in the decrease 
of imports, we have an excess of exports 
for the month larger by $25,000,000 than 
in 1899, and much the largest ever reach- 
ed in the period. So long as such condi 
tions prevail, it will be difficult to shake 
American financial strength. It is as 
true now as it was ten years ago that 
there are scores of offsets to our mer- 
chandise balance, and that the monthly 
excess of exports is far from measuring 
exactly the increase of Europe’s debt to 
America. But the point of importance 
is, that the merchandise balance is in- 
creasing while the offsets remain sta- 
tionary. 


it is slow work, raising that $10,- 
000,000 a year of revenue out of cabin 
passengers from Europe, which Mr. 
Dingley promised when his tariff bill 
was passed. In the year 1899 the num- 
ber of such passengers arriving in New 
York was about 107,000, and the amount 
extracted from them was $276,000, or 
about $2.60 apiece. In 1900 the num- 
ber rose to nearly 138,000, but they paid 
duties amounting to less than $251,000, 
or about $1.80 each. Their dutiable 


effects decreased in value from $697,- 
525 in 1899 to $637,192 in 1900. What 


is even more remarkable, this tendency 
was very marked during the early part 
of 1900, but was suddenly reversed dur- 
ing the closing months of the year. In 
February, for example, although several 
hundred more passengers arrived than 
in 1899, the duties diminished 48 per 
cent., and in May, when the excess of 
passengers was two thousand, the rey- 
enue fell off more than $11,000. But in 
November the receipts doubled, and in 
December they were 56 per cent. more 
than in 1899. This fact does not har- 
monize with the cheerful theory that 
passengers have given up their iniqui- 
tous practice of buying things abroad 
which the protectionists mean to have 
them buy at home. Why should there 
be such grievous backsliding in Novem- 
ber and December, were that the case? 
It does harmonize with the theory 
that the inspectors can be induced to 
pass baggage when they do not think 
they are watched. Ags the present law, 
in its horror of bribery, inflicts the 
same punishment on those who give and 
those who take bribes, we are not likely 
to have the situation explained; but the 
officers of the Treasury blandly assure 
the public that, whatever the results, 
it is their constant endeavor to bring 
the service up to the highest state of 
efficiency. 


The Honolulu Republican does not 
find everything beautiful in the work- 
ings of imperial government. Hawaii, 
of course, enjoyed the advantages of 
the United States census, and so far as 
an inerease of 45,000 in population 
since 1896 was concerned, nothing but 
gratification was expressed. It was ob- 
served, however, that the census bulle- 
tin omitted to give any information 
about the nativity of the inhabitants, 
a matter about which curiosity is natu- 
rally very active in those islands. It was 
so intense, in fact, as to lead the Repub- 
lican to make inquiry of the Census 
Bureau at Washington, only to find 
that it had no figures ready for 
publication. Not to be baffled, the 
Republican made its own investigations, 
and found reason to believe that the 
figures had been intentionally suppress- 
ed. It seems that during the so-called 
interregnum, from August 12, 1898, to 
June 14, 1900, no less than 40,000 “con- 
tract laborers” were imported from 
Japan. In 1896 there were 19,382 Chi- 
nese and 22,329 Japanese in Hawaii. 
There are now about 27,000 of the for- 
mer and 62,000 of the latter, or 89,000 
out of a total population of 154,000. 
Certainly in ‘‘anticipatory importa- 
tions” the Hawaiian planters have out- 
done our wool-manufacturers. In this 
case it would have been highly incon- 
venient to have the Constitution follow 
the flag, except at a very respectful dis- 
tance. 


The Pittsburgh “ripper” bill passed 
the State Senate of Pennsylvania on 
Wednesday week. It is called a ripper 
because it rips the city government of 
Pittsburgh into shoestrings. It abol- 
ishes the office of Mayor, and removes 
the Mayors of both Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny City. It creates the office of City 
Recorder, who shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer,and shall be appointed by 
the Governor of the State to hold office 
until April, 1908. It removes from of- 
fice the police magistrates appointed by 
the present Mayor, and authorizes the 
Recorder to appoint others in their 
stead. The Recorder is authorized also 
to remove from office the directors of 
the Department of Public Works, of 
Safety, and of Charities; also the as- 
sessors and collectors of taxes, and the 


Sinking Fund Commissioners, and to 
appoint their sueecessons. All this is 
done, says the Pittsburgh Times, to 


punish the city for its want of subser- 
viency to Matthew Stanley Quay. This 
seems a very strange exemplification 
of a republican form of government. 
It prompts the inquiry whether this kind 
of civil liberty would probably be ac- 
ceptable to the Cubans and the Filipinos 
if they were allowed to choose for them- 
selves. The Pittsburgh T'imes has no 


doubt that the House will pass the bill, 
but it hopes that Gov. Stone will veto it. 








The country has watched with inter- 
est, and we fear with levity, the prog- 
ress of the women’s crusade against the 
drinking places in Kansas. Certainly the 
humorous features of the episode are 
striking, and we are too easy-going a 
people to take most things seriously if 
it is possible to dismiss them with a jest. 
Moreover, under the law of Kansas, 
there is no doubt that places where 
strong drink is sold are nuisances. They 
are public, and may _ be private 
nuisances. The common law _  pro- 
vides several remedies for nuisances, 
and they may in some cases. be 
abated by private persons, just as in 
certain cases private persons may make 
arrests. But it is also a principle of the 
common law that the general right to 
abate a public nuisance does not go so 
far as to permit acts that cause a breach 
of the peace. And in abating private 
nuisances care must be taken to do no 
more damage than is necessary for their 
removal. Conceding the right of the 
public to abate the drinking places as 
nuisances, it is evident that the Kansas 
mobs have exceeded this right. They 
have not only proceeded so as to cause a 
breach of the peace, but they have also 
broken the peace themselves and com- 
mitted unnecessary damage. They have, 
because the law was violated, themselves 
violated the law. They justify their ac- 
tion, so far as they care to justify it, 
by declaring that the authorities charged 
with enforcing the law have failed to en- 
force it. This is exactly the ground on 
which the mobs in the Southern and oth- 
er States justify their proceedings when 
they put to death persons suspected of 
crime. But it is obvious that the recogni- 
tion of this principle would be fatal to 
the preservation of order. It leads us 
straight back to the régime of private 
vengeance, the suppression of which has 
been one of the greatest triumphs of civ- 
ilization. The situation in Kansas is the 
result of enacting laws which the machin- 
ery of justice is not competent to enforce, 


Justice Brewer did a public service in 
calling attention at Yale on Monday to 
the growing frequency of lynchings, 
which, he said, have almost “become a 
habit of the American people.” While 
willing to find some reason for the ori- 
gin of the practice in the frequent de- 
lays of the law and reversals of judg- 
ment, he pointed out that we must rise 
to a higher plane of civilization, or 
peace and order and the country’: good 
name will suffer. As a matter of fact, 
our reputation has already suffered the 
world over, and will continue to do so 
as long as such shocking affairs as the 
burning of a negro in Justice Brewer’s 
own State of Kansas go unpunished. If 
the slow machinery of the law is re- 
sponsible for the origin of the lynching 
fever, its failure to convict those who 
rob it of its sole prerogative of admin- 
istering justice only adds fuel to the 
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fire, and leads to the development of the 
lawless spirit along saloon-smashing 
lines. Justice Brewer is confident that 
“when public sentiment is aroused so 
as to feel that the safety of the com- 
munity 
the offenders, court procedure will be 


altered, and lynch law will gradually | 
| or from 


disappear. But one of the functions of 
our courts is to help to arouse and main- 
tain public sentiment against crime, and 


a few successful prosecutions of lynch- | 
ers as murderers, even if slow, not only 
will tend to break up the practice, but | 
will invariably create the proper public | 


sentiment against it, for which we may 


otherwise wait indefinitely. Familiar- | 
ity with illegal practices tends, the 


world over, to deaden moral objections | i 
| the Americas 


to them, and not to create them. 


The Mayor’s message vetoing the Po- 


lice Bill is a document worthy of the 


chief magistrate of a great city. It is 
so devoid of the characteristics which 
have made the personality of Robert A. 
Van Wyck offensive and contemptible, 
that the public will inevitably 
somebody else to be the author. 
ever may have composed it, it 
hearty praise as an unanswerable in- 
dictment of the partisan measure which 
the Republicans are forcing through at 
Albany—for, of course, not the slight- 
est attention will be paid to the protest 
by the Legislature or the Governor. 
That the bill is a barefaced attempt 
to evade the Constitution of the State 
is made perfectly clear. The pending 
bill provides that the single Police Com- 
missioner shall be appointed by the 
Mayor for a term of five years, but that 
he may be arbitrarily removed by the 
Governor at any moment. Practically, 
therefore, this officer will hold his place 
at the pleasure of the Governor. But 
it would not do to say so in the bill, be 
cause the Constitution pro- 
vides that when the duration of any of- 
fice is not provided by the Constitution, 
it may be declared by law, and, if not 
so declared, the office shall be held dur- 
ing the pleasure of the authority mak- 
ing the appointment. The principle un- 
derlying all the Constitutional provisions 
on the subject is, that local officials shall 
either be elected by the people of such 
localities orappointed by local authorities 
designated for the purpose by the Legis- 
lature. Section 2 of article x. makes ex- 
press provision to this end, the plain ob- 
ject being to secure to localities freedom 
from such interference with the power of 
appointment as is proposed in the Police 
Bill. While this measure nominally 
gives the power of appointment to the 
Mayor, it renders such power of no ef 


suspect 
Who- 
merits 


expressly 


funda 
not, 
The Court of Appeals | 

than 


he chooses. The spirit of the 
mental law is clearly violated, if 
indeed, its letter. 

has rendered more 


one 





est decision of this sort, rendered 


demands the prosecution” of | 





| the empire 
fect by empowering the Governor to re- | 
move the Mayor’s appointee whenever | 


decision | 
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which indicates that 
Police Bill unconstitutional. In the lat 

with 

in a year, the court held that “the Leg 

islature is expressly authorized to desig 

nate the local authority 

point local officers, and it is impliedly 

prohibited from doing more than that 

placing limitations that | 
power of appointment. Every positive | 
direction contains an implication against | 
anything contrary to it, or which would 


who shall ap 


on 


frustrate or disappoint the purpose of | 
that provision.” 

There is something that appeals to | 
the imagination in a concert of Amer- 
ican Powers against that scourge of 


the yellow fever. At the | 
Med 


Havana, | 


third session of the Pan-American 
held at 
well-known 


ical Congress, recently 
Dr. Wilde, a 
Buenos Ayres, 
for the formation of 
committee which 
plan of common action for the control 


specialist of | 
introduced a_ resolution 
an international 
should formulate a 

of yellow fever, and its suppression as 

an epidemic. Dr. Wilde showed by the 
experience of his own country that such 
common action was practicable and the 
attainable. After the 
of i871, the Argentine Republic, Eastern 
Uruguay, and Brazil entered 
sanitary convention, and the 
of their combined sanitary and prophy- 
but 


end epidemic 
into a 
result 
lactic measures has been that none 


isolated cases have since appeared on 
With 
a few years’ vigilance and with common 
Dr. Wilde that 


fever, as an epidemic, may be as abso- | 


the coast covered by the alliance. 


action, believes yellow 
lutely controlled as smallpox is and ma- 
laria is likely to be. 
the English in making the former pest- 
hole Kingston a healthy city, and our 


The experieace of 


own good beginnings in Havana, show 
what elementary sanitation will do to | 


improve existing conditions. 


von Waldersee’s threat of re 

newed military operations in China on | 
a large scale may come from the diplo 

mat in him rather than the soldier. A | 
great deal of diplomatic fencing is go- | 
ing on in Pekin, and this may be only 
Waldersee’s ripost to a thrust by the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries. 
seriously 


Count 


intended, 
be too severely condemned. 
now what horrors attend the march of | 
foreign in China; how the 
tives are driven to fury or despair; how 
the mounting cost of these expeditions 
to be charged upon the Chinese. Trea 
makes the ruin and partition of 
the more inevitable; and 
how all the professions with which the | 
Christian nations went to China would | 
be given the lie by such a military in 


the project cannot | 


We know | 


troops na- | 


sury, 


cursion into the interior. The United | 
States, it is clear, can take no part in 
a piratical raid of this nature. We 


| 
it must hold the! have not the trooy 


i the spot out of their 


to the Ministry that 


| beast should know.’ 


mation, refuse 


Congressional 


fying increases 


crease is high, ay 


Certainly, if | are 
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THE RUSSIAN TARIFF IMBROGLIO. 
The news that Russia has put a pro- 
hibitory duty on the importation of 
American iron and steel products and 
machinery comes as a stunning surprise 
in the midst of other remarkable events 
connected with that industry. The 
reason for this action is that the Trea- 
sury Department at Washington be- 
lieves that Russia grants an _ export 
hounty on beet sugar, and therefore im- 
poses a countervailing duty on imports 
of that article from Russia, equal to 
such bounty, as required by the Ding- 
ley act. The fact appears to be that 
Russia levies a tax on beet sugar con- 
sumed at home, but remits the tax on 
sugar exported to foreign countries. 
She contends that this is not an export 
bounty, and so far she is right We 
allow distilled spirits to be exported 
without paying the internal-revenue 
tax. We allow drawbacks of duties on 
many other articles of export, includ- 
ing refined sugar, but nobody has ever 
considered these drawbacks as bounties. 
They are intended merely to give our 
producers an equal chance in foreign 
markets, and so long as they do no 
more, the word bounty is not applicable 
to them. If Russia has merely refrain- 
ed from imposing her internal-revenue 
tax on sugar exported, our Government 
has committed a stupendous error in 
putting an extra duty on her sugar. 

M. de Witte has replied by dealing us 
the heaviest blow possible. The sudden- 
ness and severity of it show that he be- 
lieves he has justice on his side. Russia 
is prospectively the largest foreign mar- 
ket for our iron and steel products. We 
supply her with steel rails and locomo- 
tives, dynamos, and an endless variety 
of machinery. We are _ building 
cruisers for her navy. Her em- 
pire is the largest undeveloped region 
in the world occupied by civilized men. 
Hence, her future market is the largest 
one in sight. Moreover, it is a market 
on both oceans, and the one on the Pa- 
cific is destined to be the greater of the 
two. Very likely Mantchuria will be 
added to it soon. Until a week or ten 
days ago our relations with Russia were 
extremely pleasant. We had codper- 
ated with her in China. She had been 
our distinctive ally there. We had’ come 
to an understanding with her as to the 
policy of the “open door.” We had join- 
ed her heartily in the Hague confer- 
ence, The expressions of friendship on 
both sides were cordial and genuine, 
and on the side of Russia almost effu- 
sive. Now our traditional friend deals 
us the hardest blow we have received in 
the way of trade reprisals since the 
war of 1812. 

As the correspondence not yet 
published, we must speak under 
reserve, yet there are some facts float- 
ing on the surface of the dispatches 
from St. Petersburg and Washington 
which call for comment. It is said, for 


has 


heen 





example, that M. de Witte has been too 


hasty; that if he had waited till our 
General Appraisers and perhaps our Cir- 
cuit Court and Supreme Court could 
pass upon the case, our Treasury rul- 
ing would,in all probability, have been 
set aside and the trouble avoided. It 
is true that no case has yet come be- 
fore the tribunals. None could arise un- 
til after the Treasury ruling had been 
made, and a consignment of sugar had 
been entered at one of our ports and re- 
fused admittance at the ordinary rate of 
duty. A year or two might then elapse 
before a final decision would be reached. 
The idea that a foreign Government 
should draw distinctions between dif- 
ferent departments of our Government, 
and wait to see whether the Executive 
is overruled by the judiciary, is rather 
whimsical. It becomes more so when we 
reflect that it is not the sale of a little 
more or a little less sugar that concerns 
Russia, but what she regards as an af- 
front. We have refused to accept her 
averment that she is not paying a bounty 
on her exports. We have decided either 
that she is not telling the truth, or that 
she does not know the true meaning of 
the word bounty, and we have acted on 
that presumption by putting an extra 
tax on her sugar. She replies by a tax 
in kind on our iron and steel. The blow 
we get is by so much worse than the 
one we struck, and perhaps it will be a 
good lesson for us. Perhaps it is best 
we should learn that two can play at 
that game. 

A tariff war between two countries is 
foolishness at best. Between two friend- 
ly nations it is an abomination. Between 
the United States and Russia it would 
have been unimaginable ten days ago. 
Its consequences are likely to be disas- 
trous all around. It has given a fresh 
impetus to the project of a European 
Customs League against the United 
States. Such a league, if formed, would 
probably be as short-lived as Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s Continental system against 
England, but it would inflict great losses 
on us while it lasted, and might lead to 
something worse than commercial war- 
fare. Enmities begotten by trade easily 
grow into national hatred, and are sure 
to do so if sharpened by a sense of in- 
justice. We trust that Congress will not 
adjourn without taking some steps to- 
ward a readjustment of our good rela- 
tions with Russia, since it appears that 
Secretary Gage has no intention of re- 
scinding or modifying his own order. A 
telegram to the Philadelphia North 
American reports him as saying: 

“T shall make no new move until there 
has been a judicial decision on my order. 
That can be had from the Board of Apprais- 
ers two weeks after the first cargo of Rus- 
sian sugar is landed in this country, if 
the importers will take an appeal. The 
Treasury Department wants no delay. It is 
anxious for a speedy decision. In placing 


the additional duty on beet-sugar I was act- 
ing not as a judicial officer. The law specif- 


ically makes it the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to place a countervailing duty 





or tariff on imports whenever it is found 
that the export of those imports is being 
encouraged by bounty, either direct or in- 
direct.” 

He added, according to the same re- 
port, that in his belief the Russians could 
not get along without some of the Amer- 
ican articles against which M. de Witte’s 
decree is levelled, and that they would 
have to buy them at higher prices. This 
thought will not improve the temper of 
the Russian Minister when he hears of it. 


CAPITALIZING EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Most of the Congressionai alarm and 
lamenting over swollen public expendi- 
tures is beside the mark. Senators 
with hands all adrip with extravagance 
of their own, reproach others for want- 
ing to do what they themselves have 
already done. That is neither edifying 
nor convincing. Nor does it advauce the 
cause of economy, which, like charity, 
begins at home. As little are we prof- 
ited by charges and proof that the mi- 
nority party is just as extravagant, just 
as eager to fasten its own little local 
jobs upon the Treasury, as the party in 
control of the Government. The pot may 
be perfectly justified in calling the ket- 
tle black; but it is the pot which is re- 
sponsible, and which will be smashed ‘if 
an overtaxed people ever takes to look- 
ing about for an object of vengeance. 
Republicans may taunt and expose Dem- 
ocrats to their hearts’ content; but if 
there is inexcusable extravagance, and 
if anybody is to be held to stern ac- 
count for it, the Republican party will 
be the sole sufferer, as it is really the 
sole offender. Under party government 
no other result is possible or desirable. 

One reason why the party responsi- 
ble for the Government is less able, if 
not less willing, than it used to be to 
keep down appropriations, has often 
been pointed out in these columns. Our 
system does not lend itself to rigid 
financial control. Unlike all other gov- 
ernments in the world, the American 
has no man, or committee of men, to 
make up a yearly budget, to determine 
income and fix outgoes. Our method is 
a happy-go-lucky plan of allowing one 
set of men to make laws for revenue, 
another to frame bills for expenditures. 
That we have not gone to smash under 
such chaotic management is due partly 
to our traditional good fortune, partly 
to our expanding wealth—which has op- 
erated in the same way that robust 
health enables a man to order his life 
recklessly, for a time—and partly to 
the fact that we have had a rough sys- 
tem of financial control. But this has 
been badly broken down. 

At the close of the civil war the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had charge 
of all the appropriation bills as well as 
the revenue bills. That was some- 
thing like a budget-framing body. Then 
came the creation of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to take sole charge of 
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outgo as the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee did of income. What this meant in 
the days when Samuel J. Randall was 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, everybody whose memory goes 
back to 1874-76 will recall. But, under 
malign influences, the House has been 
induced, from time to time, to scatter 
the annual appropriation bills among 
thirteen or fourteen different commit- 
tees, each intent on log-rolling its own 
measure up to the top notch, and with 
no firm and centralized control existing 
longer anywhere. Responsibility has 
thus been dissipated, and so have the 
funds. Chairman Cannon may still pro- 
test that it is his main business not to 
make appropriations, but to prevent 
their being made, and Senator Allison 
may warn and protest; but effective 
control has largely escaped from them, 
and their complaints are unheeded. 
Some day Congress will see this hugger- 
mugger system driving us straight to 
national bankruptcy, and will be com- 
pelled to set up a responsible government 
in financial matters—something that we 
are now alone among the nations in not 
having. 

One serious aspect of national extrava- 
gance is commonly overlooked. People 
do not see how one spendthrift Congress 
makes the next one almost inevitably as 
prodigal. The reason is that the ex- 
travagant legislation fixes a permanent 
charge on the Treasury. No step back- 
ward, is the rule. There was loud out- 
cry against a “billion-dollar Congress”; 
but its successor was able to save little 
or nothing. Now we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a billion-dollar session, and no 
dam for the rising flood is in sight. Each 
succeeding Congress inherits a legacy of 
extravagance from its predecessor. Its 
own hands are partly tied by anterior 
legislation committing the Government 
to continuing appropriations for this and 
that scheme, this and that enlargement 
of the public service and creation of new 
offices. It is this which makes retrench- 
ment so difficult, if not practically im- 
possible. To abolish places, to consoli- 
date offices, to cut down regular ex- 
penses—why, thisisalmost treason, from 
the party point of view. It is flat vil- 
lany in the minds of men whose sine- 
cures are threatened. So that extrava- 
gance always tends to perpetuate itself. 
The lavish appropriations of one Con- 
gress become a kind of annual interest 
charge which must be paid upon a capi- 
talized extravagance. 

A common fallacy in all this business 
is the urging of an analogy from private 
life. Congress will economize, it is said, 
when it has to, just as a man will when 
his income is cut in two. We are now in 
the presence of an overflowing Trea- 
sury; there will be a surplus after all the 
bills are paid; the country is prosperous; 
no one complains of taxes—so what are 
you afraid of? When the lean years 
come, the appropriations will be lean, A 
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man gives up his carriage and his box at 
the opera in hard times, and Congress 
will do the same. Ah, but Congress's 
coachman will simply refuse to be dis- 
charged. The federated 
over the country—i., e¢., 

will 


coachmen al! 


prove stronger than C 


They will teil it that it has brought them 


ongress. 


the officeholders 


into the world, and now it must fill their 


mouths. 
than an infidel, and not provide for its 
own? 


What, will Congress be worse 


It is not merely in war expenses 
that Congress has been lavish. 
appropriation bill has 


new offices created, new 


Every 
been increased 
entering wedges 
driven, a permanent charge on the Trea 
sury laid in many a swollen item. Th: 
that flush 
pace which will have to be kept up in the 


point is times are setting a 


lean times. If economy is disrezarded 
now, it will be declared impossible then. 


It is easy enough to let the jinn of ex- 


travagance oul of the bottle, but to get 
him back in again—that is the labor 
Thus we see that the evil which an ex 


travagant Congress does lives after it; 


and the 
terred with its bones. 


good, if good there be, is in 


CHAIRMAN BABCOCK’'S BIL! 
Chairman Babcock’s bill to put iron 
and steel on the list of the tariff 


has had little effect on the market quo 


free 


tations of shares in the combination, 
or intended combination, of the large 
producers of those articles. Of course 


the possible effects of changes in the 
tariff was one of the which 
the promoters of the combination 
have had in their minds. They 
have foreseen that the work they 
doing would have a considerable effect 
upon the public temper, that it 
create popular resentment, and that it 


elements 
must 
must 


were 


would 


might prove too strong a dose for even 


the Republican party to swallow. No- 
hody who deals with millions of dol- 
lars fails to take account of all the 


chances. In this case the figures mount 
up to hundreds of millions, and it is in 
conceivable that the 
contemplate the 


as Chairman 


managers did not 


possibility of such a 
Babeock’s pass 
day, if the 


hould really 


measure 
ing Congress at an 
consolidation of 
take place. 
With them it was simply a question 
of dollars and Would the total 
profits be greater with free competition 
at home and tariff protection 
foreigners, or with “community of in 
terest” at home and free trade with the 
external world? 


early 
interests 


cents. 


against 


If the proposed combi 





nation is made, it will be made because | 


the managers believe that they can af 
ford to accept free trade rather than 
risk the competition of the Carnegie 
plant in the manufacture of tubes, 
sheets, and the other specialties which 
the latter was about to turn its atten- 
tion to. The Carnegie Company has 
hitherto served the purposes of general 


competition j 
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A 
n the production of steel 


in its many varieties, not actual but 
potential. It has t pursued an ag 
gressive policy, but, being in a position 
to do so, and having kept its hands free, 
it has seemed to protect the public 
against the evils of nopoly 

The situation, however, was one that 
could not be maintained for ever. The 
various combinatior (Federal Steel 
American Steel and Wire, National 
‘Tube, and what not) were lable each 
to encroach upon the territory claimed 


} 


by the others, and npon that claimed by 
the Carnegie Company. Moreover, there 
was no way to keep other people from 
tarting steel works and encroaching 
upon all of them It was a condition 
of unstable equilibrium from which Mr 
Carnegie, now past sixty years of age 
was perhap tified in withdrawing 
although a younger man might have 
found glory well as profit in continu 
ing in active busing remaining inde 

ndent, and being known as the great 
est manufacture n the world 

rhe terms upon Mr. Carnes 
takes himself out of the competit 
field are not known to the public, but 
we mav be re that t] f ] I 
him out believe that tl can make 
money by taki } we t 
fabcock bill into the bargain. They 
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producers in foreign market rh ‘ 
they cannot be harmed in the dor 
market by importations of steel 
abroad. Nor will the Babeock bill et 
tirely prevent them from charging hig 
er prices to American than to fore 


consumers 


rt 
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| 
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in, and it is due entirely to the tariff that 
prohibits foreign manufacturers from en- 
tering our market. This state of affairs is 
very favorable for the home manufacturer, 
but decidedly unfavorable for the home con- 
sumer. All of the Trusts probably could not 
be reached through the repeal of the protec- 
tive tariff, but the majority could, and it is 
the belief of many that the repeal of the 
Dingley Tariff Law on at least a number 
of articles would go a long way to solve 
the Trust question.’’ 

These are bold words for a prominent 
Republican statesman, but they are true 
ones, and they will find many echoes be- 
fore the next Congressional elections. 
The tariff-protected Trusts have stretch- 
ed the bow to the breaking-point, and 
the Republican politicians will find them- 
selves in difficulties if they allow the 
Democrats to raise this issue against 
them. It is not impossible that the elec- 
tions of 1890 may repeat themselves, 
when only 87 Republicans were elected 
in a House of 332 members, and when 
William McKinley himself lost his seat. 


THE NEW SPANISH CRISIS. 


It may be true that a watched revo- 
lution never boils, but the signs of so- 
cial and political disturbance in Spain 
have become too thick and threatening 
to be lightly dismissed. The real won- 
der is that a fresh Spanish revolution 
has not occurred before now. By the 
mere law of averages, it is long overdue. 
That the country is now on the verge 
of the long-deferred catastrophe is open- 
ly asserted by that veteran Spanish Re- 
publican and ex-President of the Span- 
ish Republic of 1873, Sefior Pi y Mar- 
gall. He has, it is true, many times 
before predicted a revolution which 
did not come off. That is part of his 
business. Yet it is likely that this 
steady prophet of the same event will 
some day be right—just as the dummy 
clock of a jeweller’s sign-post will in- 
dicate the correct time twice in the 
twenty-four hours. At any rate, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the strong and 
complex forces and motives which are 
making against the stability of the 
present Spanish régime. “Bad govern- 
ment,’’ was Macaulay’s short and easy 
way of describing the causes of Spain’s 
woful decline. But what are the sig- 
nificant particulars wrapped up in this 
vague general? Why should the ap- 
parently natural and inoffensive mar- 
riage of the Princess of Asturias to 
Don Carlos de Bourbon be made the oc- 
casion of seditious cries and violent out- 
breaks in capital and provinces alike? 
Just how does this event link itself with 
and exemplify “bad government”? 

The explanation commonly given is 
that the royal bridegroom is tarred 
with Carlism. His father, the Count of 
Caserta, is a Carlist by both profession 
and practice—both word and sword 
(palabra y espada), as the Spanish say. 
He has actually been in arms against 
the reigning dynasty. But this is not 
the whole story. Carlism, as such, is 





not so immensely unpopular in Spain. 
The Church has been openly for it, and 
probably is for it now in its secret 
heart. To set up a Legitimist monarch, 
if the thing could be managed deftly, 
would not convulse Spain. The real 
trouble is, we think, that the husband 
of the Princess is a Bourbon of the re- 
actionary type. This Sicilian and 
Neapolitan branch of the family is in- 
bred on both sides, so that the young 
Don Carlos, who may become King 
Consort of Spain, is a Bourbon pur sang. 
To Spanish apprehensions this means 
of the type of Isabella, and of the re- 
trograde style of government which led 
the country to rise in successful revo- 
lution in 1867. It is the return of the 
narrow, bigoted, Ultramontane Bour- 
bons which excited Spain sees threat- 
ened in the royal nuptials. The fear is 
no doubt beightened by the apparently 
well-founded rumors of the fragile 
health of the young King, who may not 
live to reign. 

This connection of cause and effect 
also makes intelligible the sudden ac- 
cess of popular hatred of the Jesuits. 
The occasion seized for manifestation 
of mob fury was, oddly enough, the pro- 
duction of a play by Gald6és, probably 
the most popular, and in many respects 
the foremost, of living Spanish writers. 
His new drama seems to have had a 
decided anti-sacerdotal Tendenz, and 
fell in so aptly with the prevailing pas- 
sions of the day that it became a kind 
of touchstone of popular feeling. Gal- 
d6s is a typical Spaniard in his atti- 
tude towards the Church. In his nov- 
els, ‘Dofia Perfecta’ and ‘La Familia de 
Leon Roch,’ for example, he has paint- 
ed Catholic priests and the common 
conception of religion with honest real- 
ism, and shown, as have the other nov- 
elists of contemporary Spain, better 
than a formal treatise could, the strange 
mixture of regard and abhorrence with 
which the run of men in Spain con- 
front the Church. What most excites 
their dislike and dread is the political 
activity, especially in an Ultramontane 
sense, of the bishops and clergy; and 
it is evidently because of a revived sus- 
picion of this sort that the present agi- 
tations are given so distinct an anti- 
clerical bias. 

The commercial and industrial classes 
have grievances of their own. Taxation 
presses heavily on all kinds of property. 
The United Chambers of Commerce of 
the Peninsula have, again and again, ap- 
pealed to the Government for retrench- 
ment and reform, for cutting down the 
army, for burying the remains of a 
useless navy, and for a more rational 
system of taxation. Small response has 
been made. The few reforms attempted 
by the Ministry have been throttled in 
the Cortes. The collection of taxes has 
been forcibly resisted in various parts 
of the kingdom, with the result that mar- 
tial law has been proclaimed and the 





taxpayers forced to settle manu mili- 
tari. This has naturally aroused fierce 
resentment, especially in Barcelona—in- 
deed, throughout all Catalonia—a hotbed 
of Republicanism as it is a hive of indus- 
try. The Catalans, in fact, have gone 
so far as to talk of cutting loose from 
Spain and setting up a government of 
their own, or else seeking annexation to 
France. This may come to nothing, but 
it certainly will accentuate the hostility 
to Spain which has always been ob- 
servable in this Mediterranean province. 
“All aboard for Spain,’ De Amicis re- 
ported to be the common cry in the Bar- 
celona railway station, to show how for- 
eign a country the natives regarded that 
of which Madrid is the capital. A re- 
cent traveller recounts multiplying signs 
of the disgust of Catalans with their 
Spanish nationality. 

Behind all this stands the Republican 
agitation, and, above all, the army. A 
soldier is usually the deus ex machina 
in Spain, and the soldier to whom we 
now have to look is our old friend Gen. 
Weyler, at present Captain-General of 
Madrid. It was a predecessor in that of- 
fice who, Cromwell fashion, turned the 
Deputies out of doors in 1874,and made 
Alfonso King. The significant feature of 
the present military situation is that 
Weyler has openly professed Republican 
sympathies, and within a twelvemonth 
said in his place in the Senate that the 
troubles in Catalonia might yet be made 
the means of “regenerating” the country. 
Of course, the only regeneration likely to 
be had from his hands would be a mili- 
tary dictatorship, with one Valeriano 
Weyler undertaking the part which Mar- 
shal Prim played in 1868. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CONDE 
MUSEUM.—II. 


PaRIs, January 31, 1901. 


One of the finest manuscripts in existence 
—the finest, certainly, as an artistic work 
existing at Chantilly—is that numbered 63 
in the precious catalogue just published. It 
is the ‘‘Hora’”’ of the Duke de Berry, a small 
folio with a red morocco binding, bearing 
the arms of Spinola and Serra. The Duke 
d’Aumale kept this volume in a box mounted 
with a silver plaque made by Wechte. The 
Duke left Twickenham in December, 1855, to 
pay a visit to his mother, Queen Marie 
Amélie, who was staying at the time for her 
health at Nervi, near Genoa. Panizzi had 
spoken to him of a fine manuscript which 
had been mentioned to him by a friend in 
Turin, and was deposited at the time in a 
school for young ladies at the Villa Pal- 
lavicini, in a suburb of Genoa. It belonged 
to the Baron Felix di Margherita of Turin, 
who found it in the heritage of Jean Baptiste 
Serra. “A rapid inspection,’’ writes the 
Duke d’Aumale, “enabled me to appreciate 
the beauty, the style, the originality of the 
miniatures and of all the decoration, I 
recognized the portrait of the Prince, his 
arms, the castle of Vincennes.”’ There were 
some very serious competitors for this ad- 
mirable work. Thanks to Panizzi, the Duke 
had the preference; he had to pay only 18,000 
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francs for this volume, which would now, at 
a public sale, be valued at a very great 
price. 

“This book,’ says the Duke d’Aumale, 
“occupies a great place in the history of art; 
I venture to say that it has norival. ... 
I have shown it to very learned and delicate 
critics—first, to Antonio Panizzi, who or- 
ganized the British Museum; to Dr. Waagen 
of the Berlin Museum; they two were the 
first to see it, and, after them, the most 
competent of all judges, my eminent col- 
league, Léopold Delisle, the head of the Na- 
tional Library.”’ 

The Duke de Berry was a son of King 
John, who was so long a prisoner in Eng- 
land. He was born at the Hétel de Nesle, 
in Paris, in 1340, and was buried in the Holy 
Chapel of Bourges, which he built. He did 
not play a brilliant part in the wars of his 
time, and his political action was not very 
honorable; but arts and letters never had 
a more enlightened protector. One knows 
all the edifices which he constructed and all 
the collections which he assembled. His 
manuscripts are the finest ornaments of our 
public collections; they have all been describ- 
ed. The Chantilly library possesses six of 
them—the ‘‘Horw’’; a volume of the ‘City 
of God’; the ‘Ethics’ of Aristotle; the Sec- 
ond Decade of Livy; the ‘Properties of 
Things’ (in French), by Bartholomew 
Anglicus; ‘Gace de la Buigne’ (in French). 
Jean de Berry left no son; his daughter 
Bonne was married in 1372 to Amédée le 
Roux, first Duke of Savoy, and became a 
widow in 1391. She came back to France, and 
was married to the Count d’Armagnac, and 
died at Carlat in 1435. After the death of 
Jean de Berry, an inventory was made, in 
which the fine manuscript of the ‘“Hore’’ is 
entered in these words: “Item, en une la- 
yette plusieurs cayers d’unes tres riches 
heures que _  faisaient Pol [Paul Lim- 
bourg] et ses fréres, tres richement his- 
toriez etr*enluminez.” This inventory was 
made for the execution of the testament, and 
is now kept in the Sainte-Geneviéve Library 
near the Pantheon. 

The manuscript, left to the granddaughter 
of the Duke de Berry, was unfinished at his 
death: it was completed in Italy, where 
it remained for four hundred years, in 
Savoy and Montferrat. It entered into the 
house of the famous captain and banker 
Spinola, whose arms were put on a mo- 
rocco binding in the eighteenth century. 
Afterwards the arms of Spinola (the spina) 
were surmounted by the arms of Serra; and 
finally the Duke d’Aumale bought it from 
the Marchese J. B. Serra. Some of the 
large miniatures, which cover whole pages, 
deserve especial mention. One of them rep- 
resents the Duke de Berry sitting, accord- 
ing to tradition, ‘his back to the fire, his 
face to the table’; he wears a fur cap, a 
long blue gown lined with fur and em- 
broidered with gold. He is seated under a 
high canopy of red silk, covered with es- 
cutcheons bearing the French arms, with 
swans and wounded bears. These bears 
were a peculiar ornament in the books of 
Jean de Berry; they were, says the tradi- 
tion, in remembrance of a hunt during 
which a lady called Ursina was wounded. 
These arms and emblems are repeated in the 
borders of the tapestries which decorate 
the room and form pictures in themselves, 
with warriors, battles of 
horsemen, unfolded banners In the 
front of the scene are a 


castles, 


number 
of valets and retainers, with dogs (as 
in the famous picture of Paul Veronese) 
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Their costumes are varied and very pic- 
turesque. A chamberlain, with his wand and | 
his chain, presents to the Duke a personage 
who might be taken, with his red mantle, 
for a cardinal, and who seems to thank the 
Duke for the honor paid him. Is it a car- 
dinal or a pilgrim? It certainly is a por 

trait, painted from life. In the background 
are several lords and squires, warming 
themselves before a fire which burns in a 
stone chimney. The head of the Duke is 


protected from the fire by a screen. The | 


whole scene is full of animation; if the 
figures were life-size, it would form a 


magnificent picture. The coloring is so | 


fresh that you would think it of yesterday, 
so harmonious that it is a pleasure to the 
eye. 

Through the whole of the volume, the 
arms of Berry and the emblems, swans and 
bears, recur constantly, in an infinitv of 
combinations and forms. Sometimes there 
are only three fleurs de lys, and sometimes 
they are what we call en nombre—that is to 
say, in any number. This peculiarity would 


suffice to fix the age of th@ “work; it is the | 


time when the arms of France were trans- 
formed, at the end of the fourteenth century 
and the beginning of the fifteenth. The in- 
itial miniature is followed by a calendar 


The twelve pages devoted to the twelve | 


months are extremely remarkable. They 
represent, indeed, the rural works which are 
characteristic of the seasons of the year, but 
they all have backgrounds which possess an 
historical character. Two of them represent 
the dwellings of the Capetian Kings in Paris, 
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| The painter who decorated this latter manu 


script must have seen the Berry manuscript 


in the library of the Princes of Savoy and 
Montferrat me miniatures of the Berry 
manuscript have also been imitated in a 
book kept in the Royal Library t Brusse 
know? among bibliophile by the namie 
of the “Hennessy H and attributed to 
Simon Bening It i y through son 
ntermediate coy that Be g had kn 
ledge of these picture We have to me 
tion, also, as relating to th fe of Je: 
de Berry, two other pages—the Presentation 
representing the Virgin, as a child, ascending 
the teps of a temple which has the facade 
f the Cathedral of Bourges and the Tem; 
tatior howing Christ and Satan on a rock 
Here th foreground shows the istle of 


Mehun-sur-Yévre, where the Duke kept bh 


treasury. The castle of Etampes has beet 
recognized in the miniature of the month of 
August by the Count de Beauchamp. Several 
other edifices of the time may be recognized 
later. 


I have dwelt only upon the miniatures 


*) 
Which, by the representation of old castles 
have an historical character Much would 
have to be said of those having only a 


religious character. They are, in the opin 


| of all who have artistic feeling, simply ma 


the ‘‘Logis du Roi’ and the Louvre—the old | 


Louvre of Charles V., with its numerous tow 
ers and pointed roofs, the wall which sur- 
rounded the huge central edifice, with its 
turrets and ditches; and before this wall the 
Seine, the Pré-aux-Clercs, and fields with la- 
borers engaged in mowing. This scene is a 
real picture;, its details are charming, the 


.* P . | 
color and the drawing are bothadmirable. The | 


coloring is very light, and, I may say, airy; 
it has a delicate transparency, and differs 


from the heavy, dark, and massive coloring | 


of so many ordinary ancient manuscripts. 
The old ‘‘Logis du Roi’’ is to-day our Palais 
de Justice; we see in the Berry manuscript 
its inner facade, of which no trace is now 
left; in the background are the two towers 
of the Conciergerie, with the Sainte-Cha- 
pelle, which remain to this day among the 
finest features of our capital. These two 


pages, which have an invaluable precision | 


and are real historical monuments, serve for 
the months of October and June. 

The month of March shows us laborers 
pruning the vineyards before the vast for- 
tress of Lusignan on the river Vienne. The 
fairy Mélusine, in the shape of a golden 
dragon, glides through the air to join her 
husband Raymondin. The castle of Lusi- 
gnan was the birthplace of the Plantagents 
and of the La Rochefoucaulds. In July we 
have the castle of Poitiers, with its three 
towers and its dependencies, behind corn- 
fields filled with laborers, In September the 
rural scene takes place before the castle of 
Bicétre; in December we witness a hunt in 
the forest of Vincennes. Dogs and hunts 
men are seen around a boar; above the for 
est of old oaks, whose leaves, already yel- 
low, form a sort of roof, rise the seven 
This min 


iature, one of the finest in the volume, ha 


square towers round the donjon 


been, like some others, exactly copied in the 
celebrated Grimani manuscript at Venice 





terpieces They how a power of imagina 


tion in the artist seldom found in the pro 


ductions of a time when all the religious 
representations had a traditional character 
Some of them trongly remind one of the 
famous fresco painted by Taddeo Gaddi on 


the walls of the Baroncelli chapel at Sa 


Croce in Florence 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’'S RETURN TO 
NATURALISM 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., February 9, 1901 
About a year ago, in speaking of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s “Fuhrmann Henschel,’ I ex 
pressed in these columns the hope that 
Hauptmann’s return to the uncompromising 
naturalism of his earliest works, as mani 
fested in that drama, would prove to be only 
a transient phase in his development; th: 
his next serious production would again lead 
us to the heights of existence reached in 


“Die Versunkene Glocke’’; would show the 


poet once more journeying toward the 
promised land of ideal art In a way, this 
hope has beer adly disappointed *Michae 
Kramer,” his latest drama, is altogether of 
a piece with his first revolutionary out 
bursts of indignation at social corruptior 
Like Vor Sonnenaufgang’’ and Das 


Friedensfest,” it reveals a world of at: 


cious vulgarity, fouln and vice; and, like 
these earlier productions, it forces upon 

the question: How is it possible tl poet 
of ich refinement of moral feeling ich 
delicacy of imagination, and such exquisite 
lightness of artistic touch, should, after all 
seem by preference to wallow in the mire of 
social misery and moral degradation? 

Is this, then, really the life led by the 
typical German of to-day These unhappy 
and unintelligent marriage these capricious 
and masterful parent these rebellious and 
disloyal children, these waggering men and 
these graceless women, this stupidly arro 


gant cavalierdom, this petty and self-seeking 
bureaucracy, thi iniversa] indecency, just 


and debauchery—that is Germany, that is 


what we were fond of calling the land f 
idealism, the land of intellectual aristocracy 


the land of pure and 


loving family life? If 
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it is, we can only pray that the sins of the 
present generation may not be visited upon 
our children and our children’s children; 
for if they were, the future could bring 
nothing but national disintegration and de- 
generacy. However this may be, we cannot 
but deplore the fact that a genius like 
Hauptmann’s should have been condemned 
to live in surroundings which have imparted 
even to his noblest creations a fatal germ of 
morbidness and gloom; which have forced 
him, too, like so many inferior men, into the 
class of writers of whom a contemporary 
epigrammatist (Renaud, in his ‘Poetische 
Auslese’) truthfully says 

“Das heissen sie heute die Welt verstehn: 

Statt der Rose die Blattlaus sehn”’ 
and which have deceived him into thinking 
that the painful and the tragic are identical 
terms. 

What is the action in this latest drama 
of his, ‘‘Michael Kramer’’? One might say, 
there is no action at all; there is only a 
situation, a calamitous family situation. The 
father, old Kramer himself, is a painter, a 
man of ardent convictions, but apparently 
mediocre talent. His convictions have been 
inherited by his daughter, who, however, is 
a singularly ungraceful person. His talents 
have been transmitted to his son, who, how- 
ever, is a moral wretch. Add to this that 
Kramer has no inner relation whatever with 
his wife, a hopelessly humdrum and unin- 
telligent person—-and the necessary ingredi- 
ents for family misery are at hand. The 
father, with stubborn tenacity, devotes him- 
self to his art—so much so that he lives 
almost exclusively in his studio, apart from 
the family; the son, with equal consistency, 
wastes his vitality by lounging about in 
doubtful resorts, and his’ brain sub- 
stance in intercourse with waitresses and 
chorus girls. The mother limits her activity 
to taking the son’s' part whenever the 
father’s indignation at his conduct becomes 
particularly violent. The daughter bears the 
burden of the whole family. The end, of 
course, is the son’s suicide, borne by the 
father with the exaltation of a man brought 
face to face with eternity. 

No one would deny, I suppose, that a 
theme like this might form a proper subject 
for dramatic art. A number of conflicts 
arising from it may be imagined which 
would be genuinely tragic. If we were made 
{o see the struggle in the son's breast be- 
tween his artistic striving and his baser 
appetites; if we were made to feel that a 
noble nature was here, in spite of brave 
resistance, dragged down by sin and lust, 
until at last suicide was found to be the 
only escape, the only way in which moral 
freedom could assert itself, we should fol- 
low this struggle with that mixture of pain- 
ful and pleasurable sensations which, ac- 
cording to Volkelt, constitutes the tragic 
emotion, And the same would be the case 
if the conflict between father and son were 
emphasized and carefully delineated; if we 
saw two principles clashing with each other 

paternal authority on the one hand, self- 
assertion of the individual on the other, 
each confident of its right, each subver- 
sive of the other. Or, finally, if the con- 
flict were confined to the father’s breast; 
if we saw him at variance with himself, 
experiencing in his own soul the contrast 
between the old, autocratic view of life and 
the new demands of freer humanity, as rep- 
resented by his son; if we were made to 
understand how impossible it. was for him 
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to overcome this contrast, and how he was 
thus bound to plunge both himself and his 
son into ruin—this also would be a truly 
tragic sight. 

It would be preposterous to assume for a 
moment that a master like Hauptmann should 
not have thought of these various conflicts. 
Indeed, he has indicated traces of them him- 
self throughout his drama; but he has only 
indicated them. With full deliberation, he 
pushes all these tragic conflicts into the 
background, and concentrates our attention 
upon the unqualifiedly painful, the loath- 
some spectacle of the moral wretchedness 
into which the son has at length sunk. In 
reading these scenes we feel as though we 
were observing a case of progressive paraly- 
sis of the brain. Hardly a symptom of 
this most hideous of mental diseases are 
we spared. All the profane language, all 
the sexual excitement, all the vile hallucina- 
tions characteristic of this wretched state, 
are brought before us; and, in addition to 
this, there is forced upon us with awful 
distinctness a sight of those unspeakably 
vulgar surroundings, the bawling and ca- 
rousing restaurant-life of ‘‘respectable’’ so- 
ciety, in which this particular victim of 
modern city profligacy has lost his soul. In 
all this there is no false touch, there is no 
exaggeration, there is nothing but truth to 
life; there is consequently, technically 
speaking, perfect art. But I must confess, 
if this is art, I, for one, prefer a life in 
the desert, where there is no art, but plenty 
of air and plenty of sky. 

And yet this latest drama of Hauptmann’s, 
like all his works, has something of that 
inspiring quality which only true genius 
can give. Here, as in ‘‘Fuhrmann Hen- 
schel,” there stands out at least one figure 
which compensates us for all the surround- 
ing vulgarity. In ‘“Fuhrmann Henschel’’ it 
was the figure of the honest Silesian peas- 
ant-teamster, craving to shake off the feeling 
of guilt, craving to atone for the violation 
of a promise given to his dying wife, and 
thus standing unwittingly all by himself 
as the instinctive upholder of a moral prin- 
ciple. Here, it is the brooding, choleric old 
Michael Kramer. Like Henschel, he is 
encompassed by nothing but foulness and 
vice. In his own family he has nothing but 
disappointment. His son, from whose ar- 
tistic genius he had hoped for the consum- 
mation denied to himself, he sees sink into 
utter moral disintegration. But all the 
more steadfastly does the old man cling to 
the ideals of his art; in his work he finds 
his religion; his studio becomes to him the 
holy of holies; here he consecrates himself; 
here he wrestles and strives through lonely 
hours, lonely days, lonely years; here it 
becomes clear to him that the true artist is 
the true ascetic and the true anchorite. 
And thus he acquires the moral strength 
which enables him to bear the most cruel 
blow, the ignominious suicide of his son, 
not only without flinching, but with true 
elevation and grandeur of soul. Death now 
appears to him as the great fulfiller and 
sanctifier; and, as he stands by the out- 
stretched lifeless form of his son, he sees 
in his pale face a glow of triumph and 
attainment. ‘‘What did these fools know of 
him—these sticks and blocks in human 
form’? What did they know of him and me 
and our struggles? They have hunted him 
to death; they have killed htm like a dog. 
That is past now. ‘Tis well that he lies 
there; "tis well; ‘tie well. Let me tell you, 





Death has been slandered; that is the great- 
est wrong in the world. Death is the fair- 
est form of Life; ‘tis the masterwork of 
Love, the Eternal.” 

Hauptmann’s art seems to me like a won- 
drous flower, blossoming in lonely beauty 
upon a hideous, pestilential pool. Would 
not this flower blossom all the more 
beautifully if it were transplanted to 
a healthy soil? Would not, in other 
words, the poet Hauptmann appeal all 
the more strongly to our esthetic in- 
stincts if, instead of the abnormal and the 
diseased, he offered us types of the univer- 
sally and harmoniously human? 

KUNO FRANCKE. 


THE CAUCASUS MOUNTAINS. 
VLADIKAVKAS, November 7, 1901. 

For a distance of 700 miles, extending from 
the Sea of Azov to the Caspian Sea, the Cau- 
casus Mountains present an almost impas- 
sable barrier between Europe and Asia. In 
the range there are as many as six peaks 
which are higher than Mt. Blanc, Elbruz 
being 18,526 feet; while for 1380 miles in the 
central part there is no pass less than 10,- 
000 feet high. Indeed, so continuous and 
rugged is the chain that until recently it has 
been well-nigh impossible to cross it any- 
where except along the shore of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Yet the entire width of the chain 
averages less than 100 miles. From the 
earliest times, however, what is now known 
as the Dariel Pass, but which was called 
by Pliny the Caucasian Gates, has been oc- 
casionally used. This crosses the range 
near its central portion, between Tiflis on 
the south and Vladikavkas on the north. 
Upon the final conquest of the country by 
the Russians, forty years ago, they built 
a splendid military road over this pass, so 
that now one is able to enjoy the unrival- 
led scenery with no hazard and with the 
least possible amount of fatigue. A_ brief 
account of our trip across the pass will 
furnish the best idea one can give of the 
condition of the country and of the explana- 
tion it affords of the history of the people. 

We were in Tiflis on the morning of the 
5th of November. It was later in the season 
than we had hoped to make the passage, 
but we had to take the risks of the weath- 
er, which, though cloudy, was not particu- 
larly threatening. In order to control our 
movements to better advantage, we did not 
take the ordinary diligence, but engaged 
a phaeton, which would easily accommodate 
two persons and a small amount of baggage. 
This was to be drawn by four horses, which, 
with their drivers, were changed about every 
twelve miles. An imposing, well-armed Cir- 
cassian, however, was to accompany us 
the entire distance (112 miles) as conductor, 
For this outfit we paid twenty-four dollars. 
The toll and tips along the way, however, 
brought the entire expense up to thirty 
dollars. For the first twelve miles we fol- 
lowed up the Kura River, parallel to the 
railway, where are still some ruins of the 
ancient capital of Georgia, to Mshit. Here 
we left the main valley and turned up the 
Aragwa, having attained a level of 1,500 feet 
above the sea, but only 200 feet above Tif- 
lis. The ten miles to the next small station 
carried us up to 2,000 feet. The third ten 
miles, however, brought us to an elevation 
of nearly 3,000 feet, and to Dushet, a flour- 
ishing town of 3,500 inhabitants. Here, too, 
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was a ruined castle of an ancient Georgian 
prince. So far the scenery had not been 
remarkable, but we had encountered, near 
Dushet, our first evidence of glacial action 
This was a beautiful circular lake, about u 
mile in diameter, surrounded by a wide 
gravel plain of glacial origin. In short, it 
was what we call in America a_ kettle- 
hole. A glacier had evidently come down 
to this point from the central elevations 
of the range, many miles to the northwest. 
But it is evident that there was in former 
times, as now, no general extension of gla- 
ciers over the region, for we saw no more 
evidences whatever of glacial action during 
our entire trip. 


In crossing the moraine, we had left the 
immediate valley of the Aragwa, but in the 
next twelve miles returned to it at a some- 
what lower level at the interesting little vil- 
lage of Ananur, where the ruins of two an- 
cient forts reminded us of the military as- 
pect of the whole country which had char- 
acterized it for thousands of years. The 
next two stages took us up a gorge of rapid- 
ly increasing depth to Mletz, whose elevation 
is 4,800 feet. But on either side of us were 
many snow-clad peaks rising from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet higher, and the flanks of these 
mountains up to 6,000 feet above the sea 
were dotted with hamlets and ruined fort- 
resses, while for 1,000 feet higher the fields 
had been cultivated, and the stacks of grain 
and hay were thick upon them, awaiting the 
process of being slid down the steep slopes 
to the dwellings and threshing-floors below. 
As there had been a slight fall of snow, the 
inhabitants were busy there gathering in 
their crops, but so far off were they that 
they looked like diminutive ants on gigantic 
ant-hills. 

The sun had already gone down, and we 
put up with several other parties at the 
spacious station-house, ready to start early 
in the morning. We had now come con- 
siderably more than half the entire dis- 
tance, but had by no means completed the 
ascent. The clouds which had partly cover- 
ed the mountain tops, by lending mystery, 
had enhanced rather than dulled the beauty 
of the scene. The morning dawned beau- 
tifully, and at seven o'clock we set out 
upon the most rapid portion of the ascent. 
In the next ten miles we ascended 2,600 
feet, but by such a zig-zag line that we were 
scarcely two miles in a straight line from 
our starting-place. We were now above the 
clouds, and saw their upper surface lighted 
by the bright rays of the morning sun. We 
were also on an extensive and comparative- 
ly level area produced by a broad flow of 
basalt which, in former geological ages, had 
poured out from some neighboring vent and 
levelled up the irregularities already exist- 
ing. There, also, at an absolute elevation of 
7,000 feet, were flourishing villages and 
hamlets of low stone houses, covered with 
flat sod roofs, on which were crowded stacks 
of hay and grain. Everything was in slick, 
trim order, ready for the severe winter 
weather which was soon to burst upon them. 

The second run this morning carried us 
over the summit, 7,940 feet above the sea, 
and down a few hundred feet to the pic- 
turesque village of Kobi. At the summit, 
the craggy peaks of Krestovoya Gora (moun- 
tain of the Cross) tower immediately above 
us 2,000 feet, while a little farther along 
Mt. Kasbek appears behind them, a few 
miles away, rising up 8,600 feet (800 feel 
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higher than Mt. Blanc) still above us. 
The descent of the next 2,000 feet to the 
village of Kasbek was exciting beyond de- 
scription. We did not need to crane our 
necks to see the scenery, for we repeated- 
ly faced every point of the compass in our 
The village, which began as 
a speck far below our feet, gradually en- 
larged with every turn; the mountain 
peaks grew higher and higher, and the ham- 
lets on their sides more and more airy in 
their aspects; while occasional glimpses of 
the glaciers near the summit of Mt. Kas- 
bek flashed out upon us as we whirled 
around the corners of our zig-zag track. 
Sixteen hundred feet still further down 
we reach, by a road cut most of the way 
in the face of the precipice, the celebrated 
Pass of Dariel, where the mountains rise 
on each side 3,000 feet as nearly perpen- 
rocks can stand, and the river 


spiral course 


dicular as 
dashes through a gorge so narrow that in 
ancient times it is said to have been closed 
by a gate. The ruins of a castie which 
formerly defended it still frown down upon 
the throng of 
while a new castle, marking 


trains which now pass 
through it; 
the Russian era, is more useful as a sum- 
mer resort than as a present defence. A 
few more turns and the gorge opens, so 
that we look out on the broad plains of Rus- 
sia, with nothing but the rotundity of the 
earth and the density of the atmosphere to 
prevent our seeing the North Pole; so 
abruptly do the Caucasus Mountains rise 
out of the level country to the north. 

But it has not been the scenery or the 
only which has occupied our 
thoughts. The pass has led us along the 
dividing line between some of the most 
thrilling scenes of modern history. Following 
along the flank of the mountain chain to the 
east of us for 200 miles is the home of the 
Lesghians whom the famous’ Shamyl 
aroused in opposition to the Russians, con- 


geology 


ducting a most remarkable defence upwards 
of twenty years. It was one of the most 
wonderful feats in all history that 200,- 
000 or 300,000 mountaineers, with their lim- 
ited resources, should thus hold at bay the 
mightiest military power of the world. But 
in crossing the mountain chain, and seeing 
the gorges to be traversed by an attacking 
army, and the precipitous walls to be storm- 
ed, the marvel is that the Russians were 
ever successful. In 1859, however, Shamyl’s 
last and apparently impregnable fortress on 
Mount Ghunib was captured, and the hero 
with it. The tribes then submitted, and peace 
and prosperity have since reigned in place of 
fruitless warfare. 

On tbe western end of the Caucasus an 
equally sanguinary combat was waged at the 
same time. This was with the Circassians 
proper. It was not until 1864 that they were 
conquered, but they did not take defeat with 
equanimity. They were largely Mohamme- 
dans, and, after defeat, emigrated to the 
number of 400,000 into Turkish territory, to 
add to the disturbing elements of that un- 
fortunate empire. The country was left des. 
olate, and has not yet fully recovered from 
the disastrous event. Henceforth the history 
of the Caucasus will be incorporated with 
that of the expanding Russian empire. How- 
ever much this may interfere with the pic- 
turesqueness of the individual development 
of the people, there can be no doubt that it 
will enhance the general welfare. The grand 
highway over which we rode across the rug- 
ged mountain range is a type of the advan- 
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tage which in many ways arises from the en- 
largement of nations as well as from that of 
corporations G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


q' . . ‘ 
_ Or espondence., 
STANFORD AND LIBERTY 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION 


Sir Even they who have no n: 1 af 
should thank Prof. W. J. Ashley for his 
kindly warning (No. 1857) to “the younger 


instructors in other American universities” 
to beware how they accept possible invi 
tations to Stanford I, at least, thank him 


for in some ways the most interesting con- 


tribution I have vet encountered in rather 
close following of the vicissituds of guess 
work in the given case It is no desire of 
mine to detract from whatever fluence 
this easily spared advice may hav Stan 
ford has thus far managed to secure 
many instructors a were te ! 1 ma 
very possibly so continue But ‘ rather 
nearer the scet timate with tl facts 
and not fighting w dmill fr li hewspaper 
KOSSip I crave your indulgence for a ite 


ment of the case as it is. The more m 
letter of Professor Lawton iggesting, as 


it were, a Professors 


the remark that, even a Waiters unions are 
principally to bolster waiter who migh 
very likely be discharged, and the walt 

whom no one would think of discharging 
needs no organized labor at his back, so no 
incontestable college profe jeopardy. 
I have never known one to b lismissed 


about whom there was no doubt 
The removal of Professor Ross from Stan 


ford had no relation to “academic freedom.” 


plutocracy, Chinese labor, corporate influ- 
ence, or Mr Stanford's tyranny Pro 
fessor Ross's ‘opinions,’ temperate’ or 
intemperate, or even his veerings of opinior 
had no more to do with the ca than had 
the emotions of a willing witne Cam 
bridge The sole issue has bee ‘ ere 
ly of academic morals and con 

It may be that university men -who do not, 
I fancy, generically preach or pra evout 
reliance on “education by newspaper’ 
would do as well in the specific instance not 
to hasten too fast or too far on the ame 
dubious data; and = particularly vithout 


knowing which newspaper As a mere mat- 


ter of fact, possibly with po witho 

significance, the “Stanford andal had jts 
birth in the dispatches of a newspaper whose 
sole owner was two years ago defeat: 1 for 
the United States Senatorship largely ! he 


influence of Mrs. Stanford At least. tha 
was the public and notorious understand 
ing upon this coast, while it | aually no 
torious that, for some reason, the iid pa 
per has been vindictive toward Mr Stan- 
ford, and for her sake toward the University.. 


Mrs. Stanford has been a moneyed person 


by no particular fault of her The million 
her husband had not given to the University 
he left to her; and to convert them into such 


shape that she could give them all to the 
splendid and vital monument founded tn 
memory of their only son cost her a pro- 
tracted and rather bitter struggle with some 
thought © much 
than 


pawned hes 


of his associates who 


money more useful in railroad in col 
leges. Meantime, she 


to keep the University uncrippled I have 
, 


jewel 


no hesitation ‘n believing that any nan 


who, upon sufficient misinformation at 1 un 


wittingly, may have furthered the rather 
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cruel and very absurd gossip of a case per- 
verted to ‘‘punish” this devoted old woman, 
would flush hotly if he could be given to ap- 
prehend the precise truth about the whole 
case and all its details. 

Professor Ross has nowhere for a moment 
pretended that his dismissal had anything 
to do with “free speech,” or with any other 
of the boding omens supplied exclusively by 
his press exploiter and by the imagination of 
uninformed long-range sympathizers. Any 
who will procure and read his 1896 cam- 
paign pamphlet, ‘An Honest Dollar,’’ may 
need no further interpreter as to the true 
reasons why the author does not retain his 
professorship at Stanford. One may fancy 
the event if that unfortunate deliverance, 
of ‘Coin’ Harvey calibre and dignity, had 
sworn its paternity upon Cambridge—not 
as an individual responsibility, but as “‘By 
So-and-So, Professor of Economics in Har- 
vard University”! It certainly cannot be felt 
that there was precipitation in dealing with 
the case. After friendly warning of the un- 
fitness of that precise quality of taste in a 
professor, Professor Ross has had a friendly 
and patient probation of four years to enable 
him to come in step with the general bal- 
ance, dignity, and loyalty which are so char- 
acteristic of the institution. A serious re- 
crudescence of slang in classroom and public 
lectures, many indiscreetnesses, and a graver 
impropriety made further probation need- 
The last straw was when he made 
openly what were understood by his stu- 
dents, the public, and Mrs. Stanford to be 
contemptuous attacks on her husband, the 
founder of the University. When the widow 
understood that—and it is not of evidence 
that Professor Ross has denied his inten- 
tion—she asked as a personal matter that 
the dismissal, long discussed as probably not 
much longer evitable, be made immediately. 
That Ross did not himself think 
his ‘‘academic liberty” in danger at Stan- 
ford, nor really deem the Stanford money so 
dishonorable one might call it in the 
glow of exhorting undergraduates and labor 
mass-meetings, is perhaps adequately shown 
by the notorious fact that he still desired 
and attempted to retain his chair. 

Professor Ashley has not even the war- 
rant of newspaper gossip—on which his com- 
best founded—for the gra- 
that ‘‘Mrs. Stanford took 

by the dismissal of Dr. 
Nor yet of truth. Mrs. Stan- 
ford did not dismiss Dr. Howard, nor have 
anything to do with it. President Jordan did 


less. 


Professor 


as 


munication is at 
fultous statement 
the Initiative 


Howard,” ete, 


the dismissing, quite without aid, and for 
reasons and in correspondence now’ open 
property. The day after the curtain-raliser 


episode of Ross, Dr. Howard took the stage 


with an address to his class of which the 
apirit and scope may be inferred from the 
following words: “I do not worship Saint 


Market Street, I do not reverence Holy Stan- 


dard Oil, nor do I doff my hat to the Celes- 


tial Six Compantes.’”” The only conceivable 
significance of his language would be that 
Dr. Howard found himself in (but superior 
to) a university whose control did perform 
these immoral genuflections to locally noto- 
rious corporate influences. The faculty and 


student body, however, declined to take se- 
riously his dramatic refusal to make salaams 
which no one had asked of him or of them. 
They left Louis: 
“The Revolt, c'est moi.” 
less seriously when, failing to lead mutiny 
quietly settled back to his 


him to say as a sadder 


He was taken even 


unto reform, he 
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place in the unpurged régime. He did not re. 
sign. On the contrary, he retained his chair 
and its reasonable emolument ($4,500) so 
long as he could. Only after waiting two 
months for some expression of the change 
of heart which could justify this salaried 
participation in what the incumbent had de- 
nounced as unmanly and _ iniquitous, did 
President Jordan write a kind letter of sur- 
prise and regret that no such word had been 
forthcoming, and now requesting either apol- 
ogy or resignation. Dr. Howard in reply 
could see nothing which required explanation 
or apology, and tendered his resignation, 
preferably to take effect at the end of the 
academic year. He evidently was not afraid 
to expose himself for six months longer to 
the atmosphere of compound suppression and 
servility. President Jordan answered that 
the resignation might pend thus long if Dr. 
Howard felt that meantime he could give the 
University his “harmonious codéperation.’’ 
Under this test, Dr. Howard reluctantly con- 
fessed judgment by yielding his place at 
once. Three minor men, whose action prob- 
ably has some genuine relation of sympathy 
to the Ross-Howard drama, have tendered 
resignations which have been accepted with- 
out demur. And the play is ended. 

To such as know universities East and 
West, there has been a quiet humor in much 
of the borrowing of trouble for the specific 
institution, wherein a probably unique free- 
dom not only is striking in the whole “at- 
mosphere,”’ but is an organic provision of 
its economy. Stanford is the most richly 
endowed university in the world, with its 
matter of $26,000,000. It is not scanning the 
horizon for potential ‘‘angels.”’ It has no 
rich persons to conciliate or cultivate. Sena- 
tor Stanford is dead. His widow, now seven- 
ty-one, has given of the Stanford fortune all 
that he did not. She has now no more rod 
over the institution than the self-respect of 
honorable people in touch with the facts 
gladly tenders to the devoted, single-heart- 
ed, eminently sensible, and unmeddlesome 
Mother of the University. Neither are there 
politicians nor ex-officio regents to trim for. 
The foundation is self-reliant and complete, 
not a candidate for favors, financial or of- 
ficial, nor conditioning its progress upon 
them. Organically, it has a fortunate dis- 
tinction in the fact that its whole nervous 
system centres in its own head, instead of 
being in part diverted to exterior ganglia 
of political, religious, or business ‘‘in- 
terests."" None who know Dr. David Starr 
Jordan (and that must in a way mean none 
who keep pace with education) will serious- 
ly fear that the faculty he has created shall 
find at his hands injustice or narrowness. 
He may as confidently be expected to exer- 
cise the plenary power conferred upon him 
to secure equal justice to the student body 
in its right to dignified, competent, and 
creditable instructors. As to academic 
liberty, and the smaller question whether 
Professor Ross's Original Bryanism was ac- 
counted to him for unrighteousness (save 
in so far as concerns indiscretion and bad 
taste In the manners of his partisanship), it 
will, perhaps, be permitted me to suggest 
that, while there may have been other col- 
lege presidents in the United States who felt 
fully free to outspeak so roundly, so tho- 
roughly, and so weightily as Dr. Jordan did 
upon the ticklish theme of Imperialism, for 
instance, any such have eluded my observa- 
tion. The student body of some 1,500 earn- 





est young men and women, the faculty of 





about 120 very respectable persons, the 
alumni, and, so far as I know, all outside 
scholars familiar with the real facts, tho- 
roughly endorse the presidential policy 
which means to maintain at Stanford that 
spirit of devotion, dignity, and sanity which 
in this remote quarter of the earth is deem- 
ed fit complement of learning. 

Professor Ashley may safely doff his con- 
cern that ‘‘the work of the students should 
be interrupted.”’ Nor is the cheerful phil- 
osophy with which he can feel that ‘‘there 
are worse things in American university life 
than the removal of a few score of students 
from one Californian institution to another” 
less gratuitous. There are worse things, 
but not in Stanford—nor these. The work is 
not interrupted; the students have not re- 
moved. The important fact that one parent 
has shifted his child from Stanford to Ber- 
keley has been already telegraphed abroad. 
As to the modest proposition of ‘educating 
the Stanford administration to a higher con- 
ception of a university,’’ I must leave that 
contract to the only gentleman who con- 
fesses his preparedness to undertake it. 
There are handsome possibilities in it. 
Aside from Jordan, such men as Branner, 
Kellogg, Anderson, and some scores of 
others, would doubtless prove apt and stimu- 
lant pupils under just the right instructor. 

CHARLES F, LUMMIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., February 7, 1901. 


PEACE AT PALO ALTO. 


To THR EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sip: The report by a selected committee 
of Stanford alumni, as your last number 
shows, is accepted as final by the officers of 
the institution. On this authority, we know 
that one woman’s decision that a certain 
man’s opinions and manners were injudi- 
cious and offensive, assured the immediate 
decapitation of a department. The succes- 
sive protest. of four important instructors 
has had no result save their own departure 
and the fuller exhibition of absolute power. 
As for the President, his functions are ex- 
ecutive indeed, not to say imperial. Like 
the princes of China to-day, the surviving 
heads of departments and the other scholar- 
ly men and women in Palo Alto may tran- 
quilly complete their careers, until and un- 
less either the titular chief of their own 
body, or the alien dictator, shall decree the 
instant coup de grdce. But neither edge of 
this two-handed engine at the classroom 
door waits for the other, if the executive 
“desires,” or the proprietress ‘‘demands,” an 
immediate exit. The alumni approve these 
disciplinary measures, apparently, and agree 
not to divulge the detailed facts confiden- 
tially submitted to them. 

Clearly, this is a proprietary school, ad- 
ministered with admirable energy. If the 
entire student body has indeed been won 
back to hearty allegiance, the esprit de corps 
is really marvellous. We may be confident 
that no further insubordination will crop 
out. The San Francisco papers are de- 
lighted to find that an educational plant may 


“be kept as well in hand as a department 


store. 

The day I reached Berlin as a student, the 
undergraduates were giving a general ova- 
tion to Professor Mommsen, The great 
Prince von Bismarck, and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment generally, had felt that Mommsen’s 
activity in the Legislature and in print and 
speech, being sharply opposed to them, was 
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injudicious and offensive. 
to discipline him failed utterly, only increas- 
ing his weighty influence on both sides the 
University gate. Professorial manners are 
—or were—brusque in Berlin. Discipline of 
the instructors is not even lax, but simply 
unthought of. But frankness and fearless 
truth-seeking abound. It was a daily ex- 
perience to hear gruff old Kirchhoff de- 
nounce as unscholarly, out of date, ridicu- 
lous, theses which Curtius, the favorite of 
two emperors at least, was still main- 
taining in his lectures and books. The at- 
mosphere was large enough for any amount 
of sharpest mutual criticism. Such an in- 
stitution had a national power and useful- 
ness. A Bismarck could not shake it. 

At the other extreme, we all know of 
schools where young Episcopalians or Roman 
Catholics, Ethical-Culture disciples, or Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists are nurtured, while the be- 
liefs of their parents are instilled into them 
as the only form of spiritual truth. Probably 
most men of earnest religious faith are so 
fully convinced of their own orthodoxy that 
they would gladly see all widely diverging 
creeds silenced at once and for ever, without 
troublesome discussion—and, indeed, politi- 
cal or economic devotees are by instinct little 
more tolerant. 

Few of us desire to see denominational or 
other proprietary schools suppressed by law. 
We do hope to see them steadily decay until 
there shall utterly perish, in every man’s 
mind, the delusion that he has discovered 
absolute truth, which should be inculcated, 
not further analyzed and discussed. The 
time should come when all educators will 
endeavor to open the mind, not to close it; 
to make youth critical and progressive, not 
self-satisfied and dogmatic; when they will 
bid us pursue truth, but never fancy we have 
captured and subjugated her. 

Perhaps we have as yet no real Univer- 
sity, though there are certain departments, 
like that of philosophy at Harvard, where 
strong men seem to be chosen because they 
diverge and disagree, not because they con- 
cur. Real universities should be, must be, 
few, because they must be large in every 
sense. If they are to develop, they must be 
differentiated as sharply as possible from 
proprietary schools. The latter should not 
even be allowed to bear the consecrated 
name of University. An individual’s wealth 
may buy a tract or a building, but cannot 
own a nation, nor a University; for a nation 
or a University is dead when the existence 
of an owner for it is proved. One cannot 
be freeman and slave both. 

Ws. C. LAWTON. 

BRooKLYN, February 14, 1901 


ACADEMIC SOLIDARITY 
Jo THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I be permitted to write a few 
words in reply to Prof. 
letter which was printed in your columns 
last week? This would hardly be 
Sary were it not that Prof. Miinsterberg ap- 
pears to have either misrepresented or mis 
understood the facts upon which his criti 
cism was based. 

(1.) My article in the Cosmopolitan was 
in no sense of the word a review or a 
criticism of a Columbia doctor's disserta 
tion. It dealt wholly with certain absurd 
experiments that had been made by per- 
sons connected with the Harvard Psycholog 
ical Laboratory. The fact that these ex 


Miinsterberg’s 


neces- 
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But the attempt | periments were briefly described in a Colum- 


bia dissertation has no more pertinence 
than if they had been described in the North 
imerican Review or in the Journal of Psy 
chology. They were carried on at Harvard; 
and it is pleasant to know that Prof. Miin- 
sterberg considers them “absurd,” and that 
he himself was not responsible for them 
(2.) Prof. Miinsterberg speaks of my 
address to the Director of the 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory” as being 
offensively joined to a wood-cut of an unin- 


“earnest 


telligent-looking professor. As a matter of 
fact, my article contained no address, ear- 
nest or otherwise, to anybody; while as to 
the wood-cut, I never saw it or heard of it 
until that number of the magazine had ap 
peared 

Prof. Miinsterberg need not be troubled in 
his mind. ‘‘Academic solidarity’? at Colum 
bia is not so fragile and unreal a thing 
as to be shaken by a little fun from with- 
in, or even by the most ingenious misrepre 
sentations of fact put forward from without 

HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Coruupra Untversiry, February 18, 1901 


A CORRECTION. 
To THE EpItToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My attention was recently called to 
a somewhat unusual misquotation and mis- 
interpretation of a part of my ‘History of 
the English Language’ in an article by Pro- 
fessor Matthews in the February Harper's. 
1 am sure that Professor Matthews will al- 
low me to call public attention to the mis- 
take, of course wholly unintentional on his 
part, lest others should be unnecessarily 
misled 

And, first, I suppose I must set down to 
typographical error the expression ‘‘syn- 
thetical combination,’ applied to the cleft 
infinitive and attributed to me. It is the 
more surprising that it escaped Professor 
Matthews’s critical eye because, of course, he 
knows that ‘‘synthetical’’ would be the least 
appropriate word in the place. In fact, the 
opposite, ‘‘analytical,”” would have been 
quite exact in the ordinary sense of that 
I wrote ‘“‘syn- 
tactical’’ because I was not discussing the 
cleft infinitive in itself, but merely illus- 
trating the effect of analogy on English syn- 
tax, of which it is an unusually good exam- 
ple. 

The misinterpretation {is somewhat more 
annoying because more serious in its impli- 
cations. In using the split infinitive as an 
illustration of analogy in syntax, I threw in, 
quite incidentally, the expression ‘‘even now 
establishing itself’ to imply the extent of 
the analogical influence. I had in mind 
spoken usage in addition to written, as fre- 
quently stated in the book, and corrected 
any chance of wrong impression, I thought, 
by saying in the next sentence that the split 
infinitive was used ‘‘sometimes even by the 
Professor Matthews quotes 
the incidental remark as if it were a direct 
assertion, and interprets it as if I had writ- 
ten “even now coming into use for the first 
time’’—a sense which is hardly warranted 
by the ordinary or extraordinary meaning 
of the words. I may pass over without no- 
tice, I think, the implication of rather gross 


term as applied to language. 


best writers.’’ 


ignorance which this sense would carry, for | 


I cannot believe many will read the book 


quoted and think me totally unacquainted | 


with the ordinary discussions of this con- 
struction, past or present. It is enough to 
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say that the split infiniti 


« 
= 
_ 
< 


of little value as an illustration of analogy 
if I had supposed it w now being used f 
the first time 
known ancient, 
lineage 
Worst of all, Prof: Matthews } 

tributed to me an oj n which I ha 
never held, and surely never cpre i 
in effect, that I do not object to 


the use of the plit infinitive refu 


says, 


writing In charity I Ippe 
assumed that Professor Mattl I 
did not object to it n that pla 
book, or something o 

seems to be neces iry for trying 
ate, as [ purposely did in my bool 

critic of style from the udent of ling 
history, lest l {wo attitud hould 
volve confusio! Especially, a I wa 
discussing the split infinitive, there seemed 
no occasion for a rhetorical judgme Ye 
chronicling a fac is quit differer fre 
approving a usage fron h tandpoinut of 
style If 1 had even a nail um for ev 
split infinitive which I have objected to 
college themes, my bank account woul 


tainly rival that omewhat notorious « 


of a character in one of Prof r Ma 


thews stories But in expressing disay 


probation of this usage, neither the rat 


of the extreme purist nor the laissez-faire 


. 1 
S8celmed lo 


attitude of the leveller ha 


necessary. The principle I have relied or 
and it seems the best answer to m 
Professor Matthews’s article—is the 


known one of ayoidance of any «¢ xpi 
which attracts attention to itself 
to the thought conveyed. Call it economy 


of attention, or conservation of attent 


which seems more exact, there is little das 
ger of its seriously crippling creative 5 
nius. Professor Matthews himself appre 


this valuable principle in one part of h 


article, and no doubt often appli t f 
indeed, his charming style ever has a less 
perfect form than that which meets t I 

lic eye. But I have no desire to discuss a 
point in style My only wish is to 

three errors regarding my book if 


which Professor Matthews has put i 
many lines of his article 
OLIVER FARRAR EMitt 


WeSsTERN Resenvei UNIVE 
} ' 


PEPYS’S DIARY 

To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 

Sin: A few days ago a book agent, re 
senting a subscription house, called uy 
and offered a set of Wheatley’s edition of 
Pepys's Diary in eighteen volume t pri 
ranging from about $50 in buckram binding 
to I don’t know how much in "crushed le 
vant.”’ He unblushingly asserted that it wa 
the ‘‘only complete’ edition, and wa 
ported from abroad by his firn 

As a caution to others who may be calle 
upon in the same way, allow me to atate 
that the only complete copyright edition of 
Pepys'’s Diary, edited by Wheatley, is pub 


lished by the Macmillan Company, in nine 





volumes, at $1.50 a volume. The Macn 


Company sold 500 sets of the sheets, printed 
from their plates at the Norwood Press, to 
a subscription house for 


and this is the 


“extra illustrating 


so-called ‘‘imported’’ ed 


tion which is being foisted off on an unsua 
pecting--or 


credulous—public ia eighteen 
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volumes at a price anywhere from $3 a 
volume up. 

I fear we are threatened with another 
questionable thing in the “Garnett Antholo- 
gy.’ Is it not a reissue, with very slight 
changes, of another ‘‘anthology’’? Perhaps 
some of your readers can throw light on this 
matter.—Very truly yours, 

Louis N. WILSON, Librarian. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WorRCESTER, Mass., 
February 12, 1901 


Notes. 


The first contribution to its chosen sub- 
ject by the Bibliographical Society of Chi- 
cago will be a list, filling fifty pages, of 
‘Bibliographies of Bibliographies,’ chrono- 
logically arranged with occasional notes and 
an index by Aksel G. 8S. Josephson, cat- 
aloguer at the John Crerar Library. Three 
hundred of the 500 copies printed will be 
put on sale at fifty cents each, and may 
be ordered of Carl B. Roden, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

In connection with Chatto & Windus, Lon- 
don, the A. Wessels Company will publish, 
early in March, ‘Robert Louis Stevenson: A 
Life Study in Criticism,’ by Mr. H. B. Bail- 
don, an old schoolmate of Stevenson, at pres- 
ent lecturer on English literature in the 
University of Vienna. 

In preparation at the Clarendon Press are 
‘Studies in History and Jurisprudence,’ by 
the Right Hon. James Bryce; ‘The Rela- 
tions of History and Geography,’ by H. 
B. George; ‘An Antiquarian Companion to 
English History,’ by F. P. Barnard; the 
seventh and eighth volumes of the late 
Thorold Rogers’s ‘History of Agriculture 
and Prices’; ‘British Colonies and Protec- 
torates,’ by the late Sir Henry Jenkyns; 
‘Legislative Methods and Forms,’ by Sir C. 
P. Ibert; and ‘The Civil and Criminal Pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s Time,’ by A. H. J. Green- 
idge. 

The revival of the story of the mutiny 
on the ship Bounty has just been followed 
by that of William Lay and Cyrus M. Hus- 
sey’s ‘Narrative of the Mutiny on board the 
Ship Globe, of Nantucket, in the Pacific 
Ocean, January, 1824, and the Journal of 
u Residence of Two Years on the Mulgrave 
Islands’ (New York: The Abbey Press). 
The title-page, dedication, and copyright en- 
try are reproduced in facsimile from the 
original edition of 1828 (New London). The 
tragic side of this mutiny surpasses in 
horror that of the Bounty, but in other re- 
spects the interest of the later event is 
much inferior to that of the earlier, and 
the account evinces little literary skill. The 
volume ts a small cone 

One of the most daring and enterprising 
of modern military movements has Its ree 
ord, for the benefit of professional soldiers, 
in the volume entitled ‘Operations of Gen. 
Gurko's Advance Guard in 1877,’ by Col. 
Epauchin of the Russian staff; the seventh 
in the Wolseley series of notable war mem- 
oirs of which Capt. Walter H. James fs 
the editor, and Charles Seribner’s Sons the 
American agents. The late Gen. Gurko was 
one of the ablest of recent Russian soldiers, 
and in the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1877 
was given command of a moderate-sized 
mixed force of the three arms, with which to 
push ahead of the main army into Bul- 
gxaria, over the very difficult Balkan Moun- 
tains, so as to turn and hold the best pass- 





es of that range. His audacity in acting 
at a distance of a hundred miles from his 
base, the River Danube, had the effect of 
throwing the Turkish authorities at Con- 
stantinople into a panic, and dispersing the 
garrison of the vital Shipka Pass, whose 
control by Gurko opened the way, the next 
winter, for the victorious advance of the 
Russian army after the fall of Plevna. 
Northern Bulgaria is an exceedingly trou- 
blesome field of warfare, as it is reached 
from the north by only a few defiles, of 
which but two or three have practicable 
roads. The Russian raider carried his trains 
most successfully over precipices and across 
ravines whose passage by an army recalls, 
by favorable comparison, the more famous 
feats of Napoleon and Wellington. The ar- 
tillery was let down from one crag to an- 
other by hand, and the entrance into the 
slightly less elevated lower country did not 
give much respite from exhausting labors 
by night and day; the impracticabilities of 
the roads being aggravated by tropical heat 
and scarcity of drinking water. Yet, guid- 
ed by friendly natives, Gurko kept the Turk- 
ish troops in constant alarm, and beat them 
often until their superior numbers compelled 
him to fall back with but moderate losses. 

We have already noticed volume i. of Dr. 
W. H. Allchin’s ‘Manual of Medicine’ (Mac- 
millan), one of the shorter, more concise 
treatises on general medicine, such as are 
very useful to the busy physician, and cer- 
tainly one of excellent quality. It has, in- 
deed, the defects common to all composite 
works, but as a rule the chapters are in- 
dicative of care and skill, and most of them 
are characterized (considering that they are 
not of great length) by an _ unusually 
thorough and practical utilization of the sci- 
entific information with regard to the various 
diseases as a basis of the clinical state- 
ments. Volume ij. treats of the diseases 
caused by parasites, the diseases determin- 
ed by poisons, and the great group of gen- 
eral disorders of nutrition, including the dis- 
eases of the blood. There are twenty-one 
illustrations and two plates. The articles 
have been prepared by thirteen contribu- 
tors, 

Dr. H. J. Curtis, author of ‘The Essentials 
of Practical Bacteriology’ (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), has obviously had a training, both 
as student and as laboratory director, which 
amply qualifies him for the task he has 
undertaken. The subject is treated in too 
technical a manner to interest most non- 
professional readers, but the book is thor- 
oughly well adapted for its stated purpose, 
and calls for none but favorable comment. 
The illustrations and general make-up are 
good, the price moderate, and the matter 
highly interesting. 

The ‘Transactions of the Congress of 
American Physicians and Surgeons’ at its 
fifth triennial session held at Washington, 
D. C., May 1 and 2, 1900, published by the 
Congress, forms a volume not less rich than 
its predecessors, It contains seven papers, 
which, taken as a whole, present some of the 
most practical aspects of the subject of 
bacteriology in relation to medicine and 
health, This discussion represents what 
might be called the public work of the Con- 
gress sitting as a whoie, The volume con- 
cludes with a thoughtful address on ‘The 
Sociological Status of the Physician,’ by 
Dr. Clarence J, Blake, a poem by Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell, and an address by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Henry P, Bowditch, on “The Med- 





ical School of the Future.’”’ The subjects are 
all of public interest, and are treated in 
such a way as to make the reading of the 
book absorbingly interesting to every man 
of scientific bent, even though he cannot 
claim the right to set the initials of a sci- 
entific title after his name. If it is true that 
few people reach adult life without being 
doctors after a fashion, it is equally true 
that few should reach it without sufficient 
scientific training to enable them to appre- 
ciate what is being done for public hygiene 
by such men as these and the scientific 
communities which they represent. 

We have not space to review now Car- 
man F. Randolph’s ‘The Law and Policy of 
Annexation’ (Longmans), of which we have 
received the advance sheets. It is safe, how- 
ever, to say that it is a work which de- 
serves and will receive general attention. It 
is written with special reference to the 
Philippines, and contains a separate chap- 
ter on the status of Cuba. Mr. Randolph has 
closely examined not merely the legal, but 
the political, moral, and commercial ques- 
tions raised by the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, and his conclusions cover the whole 
ground. They are (i) that constitutionally 
the Philippines are ‘‘not only within the 
United States in a general sense,’’ but they 
are ‘“‘not distinguished organically from the 
rest of our territory’; (2) that the Consti- 
tution applies to the Philippines; (3) that 
the courts are bound to see that life, liber- 
ty, and property are constitutionally pro- 
tected there; (4) that the Executive cannot 
legislate for the Philippines, this being a 
matter for Congress; (5) that we can with- 
draw from the Philippines; (6) that we 
should do so. An appendix contains the 
Treaty of Paris and other documents bear- 
ing on the matters considered. 

‘Registering Title to Land’ (Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co.) is a small treatise of 106 
pages on the Torrens system, by Jacques 
Dumas, ‘‘procureur de la République at 
Kethel.’’ It embodies M. Dumas’s Storrs 
lectures at Yale on this subject in 1899-1900, 
and is interesting as showing that the mer- 
its of that system of land-title registra- 
tion are attracting notice even beyond the 
limits of English-speaking countries. The 
book contains an outline of the existing sys- 
tem of registration in several countries; but 
the author apparently falls into one error 
which deserves attention because it is a 
very common one, and an obstacle in the 
way of the introduction of the reform. He 
says that ‘compulsion’ is an essential fea- 
ture of registration of title, and this, al- 
though on p. 33 he remarks that, under the 
original Torrens act, compulsion “applies 
only to land granted by the crown since the 
system was established.’’ As a matter of 
fact, one great recommendation of the Tor- 
lens system is that it spreads only by the 
voluntary act of the owner of the land. He 
originally brings his property under the 
operation of the act, or not, as he pleases. 
There is nothing to induce him to do so ex- 
cept the inherent superiority of the new 
system over the old one. 

‘The Organization and Management of a 
Business Corporation,’ by Thomas Conyng- 
ton (New York: The Ronald Press), is a con- 
venient handbook, arranged with special ref- 
erence to the laws of New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and West Virginia. 

Avery miscellaneous compendium is 
‘Fleurs des Poétes et des Prosateurs 
Francais’ (‘Daily Thoughts from French 
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Authors’), prepared by Jeanne and Mar- 
guerite Bouvet (New York: William R. Jen- 
kins). At the very beginning and end the 
ealendar which determines the arrangement 
is borne in mind, and occasionally elsewhere; 
but on the whole the extracts are attached 
without pertinence to the daily date. 
Brunetiére, Rod, Faguet, Rostand, Bourget, 
are some of the authors of the hour drawn 
upon for this anthology. 

In his ‘Neu-Guinea und der Bismarck- 
Archipel’ (Berlin), Blum gives the German 
public and the world at large some insight 
into the political and economic conditions of 
these colonies of the Far East. Knowledge 
of such conditions has hitherto been the 
property of a small circle of interested par- 
ties, chiefly capitalists of the New Guinea 
Company. From Blum’s treatise it appears 
that such great monopolies of exploitation, 
while they do not interpose the same difficul- 
ties as did their predecessors several centu- 
ries ago, are much less effective in develop- 
ing virgin lands and in civilizing backward 
peoples. The New Guinea Company held an 
almost complete control of its field from 
1885 to 1899, when the Imperial Government 
had to step in; its handling the tropical 
labor problem was decidedly unsatisfactory, 
and it failed to provide such indispensable 
advantages for a young colony as adequate 
transportation facilities. A vacillating poli- 
cy, unduly controlled from Berlin, hampered 
the efforts of its best functionaries. Of these 
the late Von Hagen is extolled as the high- 
est type. Comparisons are made with Eng- 
land’s effective policy in the same island, 
under Sir W. MacGregor. The work of the 
various missions has been faithful, and in a 
measure successful, but there is little pros- 
pect of Christianizing the natives for many 
decades to come; they are both lazy and 
stupid. Industrial enterprises receive con- 
siderable detailed attention, as does the 
question of native and coolie labor; it looks 
as if the universally useful Chinese were to 
sustain their reputation here as elsewhere. 
Chapters on geographical and other scientific 
investigations in New Guinea close the vol- 
ume, which is made more serviceable by the 
addition of a good bibliography. 

A floating Exposition is advocated by the 
Hon. O. YP. Austin, in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for February, in the inter- 
ests of our foreign commerce. It should 
consist of a small fleet of vessels filled with 
American goods and manned by a corps of 
experts. The route for a two years’ voyage, 
in which the principal ports of the world 
would be visited, is suggested on an accom- 
panying map. Some information might well 
have been given as to the success of a simi- 
lar floating exposition planned by Austrian 
and Hungarian manufacturers in 1898. Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, President of the Imperial 
University of China, assigns as the principal 
causes of the present crisis in that country 
political jealousy, religious antipathy, and 
“last, but not least, industrial competition.” 
Some comparisons between the Chinese and 
Japanese are made by Com. H. Webster, as 
to their respective conservatism and pro- 
gressiveness. With histories equally an- 
cient, though Japan can boast that she has 
been ruled by one dynasty for twenty-five 
centuries, while China has had more than 
seven during that time, there are yet no 
architectural monuments of the past in 
Japan like the splendid bridges, gateways, 
and roads which constantly remind the trav- 
eller in China of a long-departed glory. The 
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numerous charitable organizations of the 
Chinese, on the other hand, are contrasted 
with the comparative indifference of the 
Japanese to their poor; but the consideration 
with which woman is treated in Japan is un- 
known in China The Japanese are in- 
tensely patriotic, and from the earliest times 
have been a fighting people. ‘In the eyes 
of the Chinaman, the soldier is a man de- 
filed by blood,”’ and is placed lowest in the 
social scale. 

The vailey of the Sadne is the principal 
subject of the Annales de Géographie for 
January. A detailed description of the con- 
tour and natural divisions of its upper part 
is followed by a study of its hydrologic con- 
ditions with several tables, charts, and a 
map. There is also an examination of a 
theory as to the ancient course of the up- 
per Moselle. A statement of Ritter's and 
Peschel’s views as to what constitutes com- 
parative geography, is followed by the advo- 
cacy of a new starting-point for seeking ho- 
mologous conditions—-the atmosphereand the 
hydrosphere. Among the minor contents is 
a description, with a map, of the new boun- 
dary between French Guiana and Brazil, as 
determined by the Federal Council of Switz- 
erland, to whom the dispute was submitted 
for arbitration. The Brazilian interpre- 
tation of the terms of the treaty of 1713 
is substantially sustained. A warning note 
is sounded in regard to the impending ex 
haustion of the wood used for industrial 
purposes if the present rate of consump- 
tion continues. Tables are given showing 
the forest areas of the principal countries, 
tegether with their annual importations and 
exportations. Great Britain, for instance, 
imports wood to the value of a little over 
$100,000,000, while the largest exporters are 
Sweden and Austria-Hungary. Attention is 
called to the probability that the tropical 
forests will not be found to be as rich in 
commercial woods as has been confidently 
expected. 

A new Paris fashion monthly, Les Modes, 
reaches us through Manzi, Joyant & Co., 
No. 170 Fifth Avenue, as an illustrated ‘‘re- 
view of the arts applied to woman,” with 
French text and numerous excellent plates 
(some colored) of reigning beauties and 
costumed models, examples of female por- 
traiture (Boldini), specimens of fine jewelry, 
of modern furniture, etc. Society events 
form part of the chronicle. 

The publisher of the Munich Kunstwart 
has recently begun issuing a _ series of 
‘Meisterbilder,”’ or reproductions of works 
of famous masters, which is noteworthy on 
account of its combined excellence and 
cheapness. Rembrandt’s great etching 
“Christ Healing the Sick,” three woodcuts 
by Albert Diirer, and two by Alfred Rethei 
(‘Death as Friend’ and “Death as De- 
stroyer’’), form the first six numbers. The 
leaves are of the uniform size of 14% by 
10144 inches, leaving a rather narrow margin 
for the plates. They are sold separately, in 
paper folders, with explanatory text by Fer 
dinand Avenarius, at twenty-five pfennigs, 
or about six cents. While the evident aim 
of the publication is to foster a love for 
good art among the masses, the plates are of 
sufficient merit to satisfy a more refined 
taste as well. r 

Hugo Helbing’s Monatsherichte (Munich) 
for December contains, among other inter- 
esting reading-matter, an article (in 
French) on the radical changes made last 
year in the arrangement of the pictures in 











the Louvre, as already rt i our 
columns by a correspondent. Of the seven 
plates in the number w mention a fre- 
markably good reproduction of Van Dyck’s 
painting of Saint Frar of As and one 
of Teniers’s ‘“‘Temptation of Saint Anthony 

both from the private co 
sor Frantz of Breslau, the well-known au 
thor of the ‘History of Christian Painting 
This valuable collection is to be sold at au 


tion some time in March The / 1 ie 
bingiana contains half-a-dozen illustrat 

of fine porcelain groups of Meissen and 
Vienna manufacture 


The Korea Review is the successor of the 
Korean Repository which became defut 
in 1897, after five very valuable vo 
had been issued Press of other duti 
pelled the editors to relinquish the ork 
but undoubtedly one of the elements contrib 
uting to its downfall wa its not alto 
gether felicitous handling of Korean poll 
ties. The Korea Review will have for 
editor and manager Prof. Homer RB. Hul 
bert, who will publish serially 
umns his history of Korea, on whi be 
has been busy for years. Besides the m 
ly calendar of current events, there will be 
news of interest to foreigners. but affairs 
of political significance will be records 
without comment. One very attractive tea 
ture will be the attempt to answer all que 
tions relative to Korea. The contributions 
of specialists will doubtless be, as in 
Repository, of unique value. The first num 
ber is dated January 30. The subscription 
is two dollars a year, and a check or draft 
on any reputable bank will be received 

Ex-President Cleveland is chairman of a 
committee which is endeavoring to raise a 
fund of $100,000, to found at Washington 
and Lee University a chair of economik 
Before the lamented President of that in 
stitution, the late William L. Wilson. a 
sumed his office, no such chair existed in 
any Southern university. He accordingly 
established and largely supported out of his 
meagre salary one which it is now sought 
to endow and to distinguish with his name 
and in his memory. Upwards of $15,000 ha 
been already subscribed Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, No. 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
is secretary and treasurer of the fund 

In noticing the new issue of the Inter: 
tional Webster's Dictionary, with it very 
extensive new Supplement, we greatly regret 
our erroneous assertion that not all the new 
chemical elements were contained in that 
work. This, to the diseredit of our pai: 
taking, is not so. Every ons 


to xenon and victorium, and even the 


than doubtful etherion, the discovery 
which would have been so important had it 
only been true. We are indebted to the | 
lishers for a very courteous letter expo g 


our mistake 


The volume just issued by the 


Historical Society of Wisconsin is the fit 
teenth in the series of its Collections, wh 
began in 1846. It is rpr ig tha 
much original material can still be d 

ered illustrative of the region befor 
was thought of as a State. This last issue 
of five hundred pages is mainly concerned 


with the pre-Territorial stage of Wiscon 
Colonization there was peculiar, perhay 
unique. The first colonists were not whites 
but Indians, removed thither by the United 


< 
ra 


States, and planted on lands which 


believed would be uncoveted by white ot 
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beyond their reach. Six hundred of the 
natives were transported from New York 
alone, and well-nigh two hundred pages 
of the work before us relate to this 
colony during a quarter of a century. The 
reports from missionaries to a Scotland so- 
ciety which did much for their support are 
models, and show wise and tireless en- 
deavors to civilize and Christianize the 
colonists, which would largely have succeed- 
ed had their wards been really beyond 
whites and whiskey. The report of an In- 
dian agent in 1831 to the Secretary of War, 
now first printed, in answer to questions 
concerning “the quality and condition of 
the Territory,” shows that this colonization 
policy was supposed to be not yet abandon- 
ed, while demonstrating that its failure 
was inevitable. The sixty pages by a wo- 
man in vart descended from an Indian 
chief, and born at Mackinac, who in 1824 
became the bride of the first lawyer resi- 
dent in Wisconsin, set forth the ways of 
wilderness life, and the growth of Green 
Bay, the oldest town, with a winning arch- 
ness no masculine pen could have equalled. 


-The title of another article, ‘‘A Metho- 
dist Circuit-Rider’s Horseback Tour from 
Pennsylvania to Wisconsin, 1835,” is a ludi- 
crous misnomer. The truth is, that the 
rider started from Meadville in his wagon 
drawn by two horses, drove them or others 
for which he swapped them when he needed 
fresh ones, throughout Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, till, after forty days on the road, 
and within ten miles of Wisconsin, he writes, 
“T got my waggon into a barn and my har- 
ness into a loft to winter.” This rider’s 
notes by the way are as instructive as 
those of Dr. Dwight, which New Englanders 
now make so much of. He was the first 
of his order to enter the country north of 
the Wisconsin River. There are several 
minor articles, none without value, but the 
fifty pages comprising ‘‘the diary of one of 
the original colonists of New Glarus in 
1845”’ is the supreme jewel of the collection. 
it confirms the dictum (of Dr. Johnson) that 
half a word fixed on the spot is worth a 
cartload of recollections. The writer, a 
tinker or tinner, made a journey which 
often recalls the pilgrimage Bunyan de- 
scribes. The emigrants, 200 strong at the 
start, went down the Rhine, then by sail 
to Baltimore, by canal to Pittsburgh, thence 
to St. Louis, and, after a deathful delay, to 
Galena by steamer. Whatever befell during 
a hundred and twenty days is jotted down 

in pencil, by the bye, and hence more per- 
durably as well as more fluently than if by 
pen-with an unconscious pathos which en- 
ables one to read between the lines and 
visualize everything. If small things may be 
compared to great, its plain tale should be 
called another Mayflower log. It portrays 
many analogous adventures. It is even su- 
perior to Bradford's ‘Plymouth Plantation’ 
because It was a veritable Journal day by day 
of what each day brought forth, while Brad- 
ford says, “I first began these scribled 
Writings aboute y® year 1630," ten years 
after the great voyage. The Swiss manu- 
script, or a copy of it, at once went home 
with tidings to Canton Glarus, but the orig 
inal is now on deposit in the Wisconsin So- 
ciety’s fireproof Library, and the transla- 
tion now published was written by one who 
came as a small boy among the first-com- 
ers from Glarus. 


James Russell Lowell is reported to 
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have said, in substance, that his admiration 
of Dante lured him into the little learn- 
ing he possessed. We are not disposed to 
take this remark, or its implication, any 
too literally; but if the statement (omit- 
ting the modest adjective) had been strict- 
ly true, Lowell might still have been the 
master of an extraordinary erudition. The 
extent, variety, and diffusion of literature 
about Dante bas probably never been so 
well exhibited as in the catalogue of the 
Cornell Dante collection, now completed by 
Mr. Theodore W. Koch. The first part was 
published in 1898, and contained a list of 
“Works by Dante,” complete texts, selec- 
tions, and translations in some thirty-five 
languages and dialects. The second part, 
which concludes the work, contains a list 
of ‘Works on Dante,’ with a supplement 
of titles recently added to the library, elab- 
orate indexes, and an appendix on icono- 
graphy. An introduction, giving some ac- 
count of the history of the collection, is 
contributed by Mr. Willard Fiske, who pre- 
sented the books to Corne!l. The catalogue 
numbers about seven thousand titles, rep- 
resenting what is probably the largest spe- 
cial Dante library in the world. Some of 
the earliest and rarest editions of the poet, 
as might be expected, it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain; but in all other depart- 
ments the collection is remarkably com- 
plete, in spite of the fact that Mr. Fiske 
did not seriously begin his search for books 
on Dante until 1893. Mr. Koch deserves 
the most grateful recognition for his work 
upon the catalogue. This is not simply 
because he has brought together more titles 
than any other bibliographer of Dante; the 
credit for this belongs to Mr. Fiske, who 
collected the books. Mr. Koch should be 
praised rather for the enthusiasm and 
scholarly competence with which he has 
done his work. He set out from the first 
to make the catalogue something more than 
a finding-list to aid in the use of the li- 
brary. He constantly supplied critical notes 
indicating the value of the various texts 
and treatises, or giving references to places 
where they had been reviewed and discuss- 
ed. Then he drew up careful indexes of 
the subjects treated, and even of the pas- 
sages in Dante’s works which are com- 
mented upon in scattered articles of the 
co'lection. Finally, he spared no pains in 
bis proof-reading, and attained a degree 
of correctness unusual in works of the 
sort. The result of these labors is the best 
Dante bibliography in existence, a book 
of the utmost value to many scholars who 
will never see tbe Cornell library. 


-—It is a satisfaction to note that the 
most important contributions to the bib- 
liography of Dante have been made by two 
American scholars—Mr. William C. Lane, 
now University Librarian at Harvard, and 
Mr. Koch. Mr. Lane’s catalogue of the 
Harvard Dante co!lection was published in 
1890, and became immediately one of the 
chief books of reference on the subject. 
Mr. Fiske testifies that it was his most 
valuable guide in buying books for Cor- 
nell. Lists of accessions to the Harvard 
Library have been regularly printed in the 
reports of the Cambridge Dante Society, 
contributed chiefly by Mr. Lane. In the 
fifteenth report of the same society Mr. 
Koch published a paper on ‘‘Dante in Amer- 
ica,’ with a careful list of works relating 
to the poet which had been written or pub- 
lished in this country. In the eighteenth re- 





port, now in press, he has a list of Dante- 
ana in American libraries, supplementing 
the Cornell collection, and he promises to 
prepare for later publication an additional 
list of Danteana to be gleaned from Eu- 
ropean libraries. By their combined labors, 
then, these gentlemen will have made a 
very complete survey of the field of Dante 
literature, and will have placed the scholars 
of America and Europe alike under great ob- 
ligations. 


—The institute for higher Government of- 
ficials in session at Géttingen last month 
was an interesting innovation in German 
educational methods. For some time it has 
been felt that the rapid growth of Germany 
as a political and commercial world-power 
demanded a specially trained body of officials, 
and various attempts are being made to pro- 
vide education which will help supply this 
demand. Several academies have already 
been opened or are projected for the pur- 
pose of training young men to fill adminis- 
trative positions either in Government ser- 
vice or in commercial corporations. Géttin- 
gen is, however, the first university to take 
a hand in the movement. Its purpose—act- 
ing under the leadership of Prof. Gustay 
Cohn—is to provide advanced courses for 
officials already in the civil service, whose 
riper years and practical experience fit them 
for work which could not well be taken 
by mere beginners. In accordance with this 
general plan, special lectures were announc- 
ed to run for ten days from January 8 to 
January 17. The Government codperated 
to the extent of granting leaves of absence 
to officials who might wish to attend. Twelve 
members of the University faculties consti- 
tuted the body of lecturers; the number of 
hours given by each lecturer varying from 
two to six. The general scope of the in- 
struction was limited, as stated in the an- 
nouncement, to ‘‘the political and allied 
sciences.” 


—Three groups may be made of the lec- 
tures given. The first dealt with eco- 
nomic subjects, and was headed by Pro- 
fessor Lexis, who treated of “Some Princi- 
ples of National Economy.’’ Professor Cohn 
supplemented these with lectures on taxa- 
tion, and Professor von Seelhorst’s course 
on Agriculture’ dealt with economics 
rather than technology. A second group 
embraced courses dealing with law and 
administration. The venerable Professor 
Planck should be first named here. His 
lectures on “Some Problems of the Civil 
Law’’ explained such features of the new 
civil code as would be of most interest 
and importance to officials. ‘‘Although,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘his sightless eyes 
necessitated his being led to and from the 
rostrum by a famulus, it was evident to 
his hearers that he needed no guide in his 
subject, and that his inward vision was 
still undimmed.”’ Other courses were given 
by Professor Schoen on ‘Administrative 
Courts,”’ and by Professor Lehmann on the 
“Legislation of Stein and Hardenberg.” Im- 
portant also were the lectures given by Prof. 
Hermann Wagner, who, though a geographer, 
found a subject pertinent to both economics 
and administrative law in ‘‘The German 
Colonies.”’ The third group consisted of 
certain technical subjects likely to interest 
administrative officers, the most important 
being ‘‘Selected Chapters,on Hygiene,” ex- 
pounded by the great sanitary authority, 
Von Esmarch, while other courses regarded 
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various phases of electrical, mechanical, and 
chemical technology. These, with addition 
of the inevitable course on Goethe, read by 
Professor Roethe, completed the programme 
for the ten-day session. The attendance was 
perhaps a trifle disappointing, in view of the 
fact that no tuition fee was exacted. About 
fifty persons registered, of whom half were 
Government officials, the remainder being 
members of the seminar, or other students 
at the University; but those most interested 
in the enterprise professed satisfaction with 
the results. 


~-Mr. R. Townsend Warner's ‘Winchester’ 
(Macmillan) is quite one of the best written 
in the series of ‘‘Hand-books to the Great 
Public Schools,’’ and this is the more notice- 
able if, suppose, its author is still 
“in statu pupillari’’ at Oxford. It may be 
Mr. recently left 
Winchester himself that he has the courage 
to express the modest hope in his preface 
that “present Wykehamists may consider 
this book suitable for parents.’’ To a Wyke- 
hamist, it seems (p. 187), parents are not 
even his ‘people’; they are only part of his 
‘“pitch-up’’! Winchester is the mother of 
all the ‘“‘public schools” of England, and, as 
Mr. Warner shows, she abides by the prac- 
tice of a life in common more persistently 
than the younger foundations. The board- 
ing-houses attached to the school are, ac- 
cordingly, more like ‘‘the college,’’ and less 
like private dwellings in their arrangements 
for sleep and study than the “houses” else- 
where. Winchester, again, has resisted the 
temptation to enlarge itself over much; and 
the seventy ‘“‘scholars”’ are still one-sixth of 
the whole number of pupils. A “scholar’’ 
pays only £21 a year, and his scholarship is 
therefore worth very nearly £100 annually 
(p. 101). When it is explained that the 
scholars are selected by open competition 
among some ten times as many candidates, 
it is readily understood how it is that the 
scholars do so much to maintain the intel- 
lectual standards of the school. The 
is adorned by forty-six pictures, many of 
them very pretty; and, if for 
only, it may be commended to the notice of 
American headmasters and trustees who are 
trying to introduce beauty into schoo! life 
in this country. 


as we 


because Warner has so 


book 


this reason 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By 
Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School Cam- 
bridge. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Two volumes. E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp 


xiii, 650, 956. 


in 


This long-expected book affords a satis- 
factory explanation of the deferring of our 
hope from year to year. The materials were 
so abundant, the treatment is so full, and 
the signs of careful preparation are so evi- 
dent at every stage, that the strange thing 
is that five years have proved sufficient to 


complete the work, which all the way has 
been an avocation from the habitual and 
exacting duties of a theological chair. For 


the two years intervening between the death 


of Phillips Brooks and Professor Allen's 
assumption of the work in 1895, the Rev 
Arthur Brooks was engaged upon it. What 


it would have been if he had completed it, 
have no basis of Certainly, 
something very different from the work as 
now presented, for it finished 


we surmise. 


was nearly 
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when its progress was interrupted by the | much more Brooks got out of 


*rofessor 


writer’s death, and not only has 
Allen made the form entirely his own, but 


his first business was variously to enlarge 
the scope of his original sources It is 
mainly because these have been so freely 
used in the way of direct quotation that 
the book reaches the bulk of 1,619 pages 
4 more heroic temper might have red 1 
these a third or more, but only at the ex 


pense of things which, knowing them, we 


should not like to spare. The second volum 


is uncomfortably large, and a three-volume 
form would have been better 
The attention 


is rewarded 


to the ancestral tree 


by fruit 
falls to the biographer devoting himself to 


given 


more than generally 


arboriculture in this particular form 
Through both his parents Brooks was well 
allied, The Phillips family was notable for 
the heretical tendencies of some of its earlier 
Massachusetts 
of the later. It 


great day for Phillips Brooks when Samuel 


representatives in and the 


extreme orthodoxy was a 


Phillips of North Andover married Phabe 
Foxcroft of Cambridge. These were his 
great-grandparents. From her he inherited 


his stature and his wonderful eyes. The hus 
band was Judge Phillips, founder of Phillips 
Phillips Brooks 


under bonds to him and the umcle who found 


Andover Academy. was 


ed Phillips Exeter Academy to show that 
interest in education which was one of his 
most characteristic traits. His connection 


with Wendell Phillips was through an ear 
lier generation. Mrs. Edward Everett, Mrs 
Charles Francis Adams, Mrs. N. L. Froth- 
ingham (mother of O. B. Frothingham), were 
father’s The father 
less distinguished merchant than 
Peter C. Brooks, but less Philistine also than 


his cousins was a 


his uncle, 


that worthy, who disliked Channing and 
~arker as about equally dangerous charac 
ters, while still he was a Unitarian after 
the strictest manner of the sect So was 
Phillip Brooks’s father at first, but his 
mother’s Andover birth and training made 


her heart yearn for a more evangelical pre- 


sentation of religion than that of Dr. N. L. 
Frothingham, Mr. Brooks's cousin, of the 
First Church in Boston. Brooks's Unitarian 
baptism was one cf the sorrows of his 
critics when he was elevated to the bishop- 
ric. ‘‘Had water been used [if not, what?} 
and in the Triune name?” A new “hy- 
pothetical baptism’’ was suggested, and de- 


clined by the Bishop-elect with ill-concealed 


disgust. The religious differences of the pa- 


rents were adjusted by a compromise which 
took them to the Episcopal Church when 
Phillips Brooks was about four years old 


Both father and mother contribute interest 
ing features to their son's continuous devel 
the father timidly conservative, and 
lest Phillips should be 
radical in his politics; 


opment 


often anxious too 
the mother intensely 
and fearful he should fall 


short of the glory of her Andover forbears 


evangelical, lest 


Her piety was so effusive that it tended to 


check the genial current of young Brooks's 
soul when he was a student in Virginia, and 
for a got 
ters. The most interesting, if not the most 
characteristic, of these is one 
the awful heresies of Bushnell. 

His five years in the Latin School were 
singularly unprophetic of the coming man, 
even to his lack of interest in boyish games 
The college chapter is extremely interesting 
showing how much less Harvard had 
to give then (1851-1855) than now, and how 


time she few answers to her let 


denouncing 


as 


| 
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complete that th head i 
| doubtable Francis Gardner, a mi t 
he would never l eed n anyth \ 
height of his fame Gard I f 
preach, and took ! 
success: he found ) 
ermon, but he i I ( 
The failure a if } 
for the desire to b 
young man's blood and bone It remained 
there well nigh to the end H 
reading to eX ing 
honors in Philadelphia fe j 
1 new theological I 
leaning to a prof I I 
pal Theological Schor ( ! M 
ind to that v ited | A 
P. Peabo 1 Ha ird Co 
\llen regards h 1 for B 
his early ministry as a 
grin of his Latin School p 
ultimate return to the city of ! 
showing mething of tt 
Achilles: ‘“‘You shall know 
now that I am back agai: But 
first effects his failur tung him into br 
ing solitude and secret If-expre 
records of which are 
the are not proph of f 
man is because th I i 
tual greatness to which he ! 
He went for advice to D Vi 
President of Harvard, and Pre nt Eliot 
remembers his blanched n_d |} tra 
face as he came out from t 
Walker had advised him to |} ! 
and he had no drawing that » Hie had 
thought of it as an unmanly profs 
surrender of th ch and te » 3 
the last a certain jealo f inhood 
as endangered by tl it liou lnen f 
his profession haunted hi ! l 
of the Church as something smaller ¢ 
the world, and even of religion as something 
smaller than humanity. Even when ! 
to Alexandria, Va., to study theology, it ‘ 
with’ no fixed resoiyv t ente i 3 
istry Th e} yw . ? 
are or iI hat Prof A I 
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ful scrutiny has not availed to make them 
plain. 

Professor Allen does not much exaggerate, 
if any, when he says, ‘Out of all the years 
of his life, the second year at Alexandria 
stands forth supreme. .. The stamp 
of maturity and finality is on his work. He 
had come to full possession of himself in the 
greatness of his power.’ The last sen- 
tence may well give us pause, seeing that 
there was not yet on the horizon a cloud as 
big as a man’s hand portending the great 
preacher, the master of the spoken word. 
But he never again had such opportunity 
for study, nor so drenched himself in a flood 
ot books. Even more remarkable than his 
reading was the private expression of his 
growing thought, which had at this time a 
universality it did not have further on. It 
was singularly untheological, remarkably 
independent of those special doctrines which 
afterwards became the somewhat arbitrary 
vehicles of what he had for them to carry. 
Few, indeed, in the second year of his theo- 
logical studies were the signs of the com- 
ing clergyman. The next year there were 
more of them. 

At this time he was as efficient as the 
hibernating bear in the hoarding up of sub- 
stance meant for future use. Of some score of 
texts and subjects on his list in 1859 he econ- 
omized every one in his subsequent ministry. 
It was largely so with metaphors and similes, 
for which he always had the sharpest scent, 
jotting down other men’s and hundreds of 
his own. Those who imagine that Phillips 
Brooks’s method was that of an easy-going 
spontaneity will be completely disabused. 
To the apparent, and in some measure real, 
spontaneity there was a_ background of 
painstaking effort, of almost mechanical 
preparation. The great Boston sermons pre- 
existed in elaborate sketches, so many pages 
being assigned to one section after another. 
Moreover, he enriched his vocabulary by 
memorizing hundreds of hymns, and, dur- 
ing his theological course, his powers of ex- 
pression by writing a poem every day. 
Many of these poems indicate that had he 
confined himself to verse he would have 
done well, though not so well as in his prop- 
er fleld. 

His first settlement was sufficiently mod- 
est, but it was soon discovered that he had 
no ordinary gifts, and the Church of the 
Advent in Philadelphia was kept in con- 
tinual anxiety lest it should lose the trea- 
sure it had found. Many temptations were 
resisted, but he succumbed to that of Holy 
Trinity in the same city when pressed a 
second time. His rectorship of this church 
from 1862 to 1869 was signalized by events 
and qualities that tempt one to regard it as 
the most honorable stage of bis entire ca- 
reer. It coincided with the years of the 
xreat war and the miseries of the recon- 
struction period, and found him entirely 
equal to the exigencies of those stirring 
times. In his Boston year, after leaving 
Ilarvard, there is hardly a sign of interest 
in the anti-slavery conflict, then so sharp 
with incidents of outrage in Kansas and in 
Washington, where Sumner was feloniously 
assailed. Parker's tremendous anti-slavery 
preaching passed over him like a summer 
cloud without his special wonder; its thun- 
der and lightning startled him into no faint- 
est apprehension of the magnitude of the is- 
sues then at stake. Going to Virginia, he 
was pleasantly impressed by the Virginians, 
aud with disgust and horror by their indus- 





trial conditions. When it was proposed to 
prevent the students from preaching to col- 
ored people, he took a manly part in the 
protest against such action. Strangely 
enough, however, the signs of his moral 
indignation grow less poignant as he be- 
comes better acquainted with the local situ- 
ation, not because this was getting less de- 
testable to him, but because his absorption 
in his reading and meditation was so com- 
plete. It was the war that awakened him, 
as it did many others, to the enormity of 
slavery and pro-slavery politics and their 
danger to the republic. Henceforth, his 
warning trumpet gave no uncertain sound. 
Among Episcopal churches, his stood out, if 
not quite alone, with unique splendor. ‘‘The 
Episcopal Church during the war,’ says 
Professor Allen, ‘‘as for some years preced- 
ing, had become a house of refuge for those 
who disliked political preaching.’’ At the 
General Convention in 1862, a_ bishop, 
preaching the opening sermon, declared that 
any mention of the war in the Convention 
would be “high treason against God.”’ Nev- 
ertheless, the treason was risked to the ex- 
tent of certain colorless resolutions on which 
Brooks commented: “It wasn’t very inter- 
esting to see those old gentlemen putting 
their heads together to make some resolu- 
tions that would please the Union people and 
not hurt the feelings of the dear rebels.’’ He 
wrote: ‘The shilly-shallying was disgrace- 
ful,’ but he was grateful for the slight con- 
cession made to loyalty. None was, how- 
ever, made to liberty, and he took good care 
to make the necessary amendment in his 
own pulpit. He hailed with enthusiasm Lin- 
coln’s preliminary proclamation ‘of Septem- 
ber, 1862, and the grander one of 1863. When 
the war was over, he entered heartily into 
the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
made himself its useful servant. He plead- 
ed eloquently for the enfranchisement of the 
freedmen, and denounced the exclusion of 
negroes from the Philadelphia cars. In all 
these things he was going counter to the 
spirit of his church and to that of his fath- 
er’s prudent Whiggery, though the father 
was almost persuaded by his Thanksgiving 
sermon of 1863, ‘‘The Mercies of Reoccupa- 
tion.” Phillips Brooks was never more mag- 
nificent than when bearing these public tes- 
timonies to the character of slavery as the 
nation’s greatest sin, ‘‘the blackest stain 
upon our country, and the cause of all the 
ruin and bloodshed and affliction that have 
been visited upon our land.”’ But he made no 
mistake as to the courage necessary for such 
speech. He knew that it would have been 
fatal to him in any Episcopal church before 
the war, and even with the war in full 
career, for any preacher whose success was 
unassured. His boldness cost him valued 
friends, but others came to make their 
places good. 

These aspects of Phillips Brooks’s life are 
the more interesting because they contrast 
so vividly, if not painfully, with those of his 
Boston ministry, which began in 1869. 
Here he was no longer the reformer he had 
been in Philadelphia, but the parish minister 
and the ornament and inspiration of civic 
and social functions of all kinds. Professor 
Allen makes this distinction with insistent 
frankness, but without regret. It is true 
that the anti-slavery conflict was over and 
no other made a similar appeal. But it is 
also true that henceforth Mr. Brooks, while 
tossing now and then a lordly sop to this 
or that reform, joined himself definitely to 





none of those engaging public interest. And 
however it may be with some, others will 
feel the difference from his Philadelphia 
work as a distinct decline from a higher to 
a lower level. The building of Trinity 
Church, even with such an architect as Rich- 
ardson, an architectural Brooks, touches 
these pages with a less potent charm than 
the young preacher's passionate devotion to 
the integrity of the Union and the emanci- 
pation and enfranchisement of the slave. The 
wonder will intrude what part he would have 
taken if his perfect prime had coincided with 
those stages of the anti-slavery conflict 
which led up to the war, and it cannot be 
justly doubted that such coincidence would 
have meant a great enhancement of his use 
and fame. 

There were other differences between the 
Philadelphia and the Boston ministry, but 
as to the nature of them Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
who furnishes a delightful appreciation, and 
Professor Allen disagree. Dr. Mitchell 
thinks the Boston ministry the more in- 
tellectual ; Professor Allen thinks it the less 
so. Quite certainly it was less  fervidly 
rhetorical, while still, as time went on, there 
was more emotional engagement on the part 
of the preacher with his thought. There 
was, too, less care for the felicities of ex- 
pression. A more essential difference was 
involved in the fact that while, in Philadel- 
phia, he was mainly bent on freshening the 
evangelical doctrines with an infusion of 
modern thought, in the seventies he was 
much concerned with the agnostic and de- 
structive tendencies so characteristic of that 
decade. Professor Allen is disposed to ex- 
aggerate the importance of Brooks's deal- 
ing with these tendencies, and everywhere, 
we cannot but think, to exaggerate 
his philosophical, if not his intellect- 
ual, powers. Much interested in scientific and 
critical reading, he did not assimilate its 
characteristic quality. Science yielded him 
many symbols and illustrations without se- 
riously affecting the substance of his 
thought, which in its essential character was 
always imaginative and poetic. It is sig- 
nificant that Maurice was his favorite theo- 
logian, and that Brooks’s embracing of his 
cloudy thought insured a progeny of vague 
opinions. Fortunately, he did not, with most 
of the new orthodox, go much to Schleier- 
macher or Hegel, those encouragers of theo- 
logical mystification. But Lotze’s doctrine 
of the whole man, and not the exclusive in- 
tellect, as the organon of knowledge, found 
him extremely sympathetic. Here was ex- 
cuse for thinking with his heart when he was 
tired of thinking with his head. It should be 
said that there is much more theological 
clearness in his addresses to his theological 
club, the Clericus, and in his letters and 
journals, than in his sermons. This was be- 
cause his ideal sermon excluded the con- 
crete and everything that could not be ex- 
pressed in terms of poetry and the imagina- 
ticn. Even civil-service reform he must 
treat as imaged forth in Hebrew polities, and 
so obscure it to a degree that made the 
sermon far less practically effective than it 
might otherwise have been. 

The conservatism of his theological tem- 
per brings out his liberality into strong re- 
lief. This was a grief to his friends of 
the more churchly kind; but Phillips Brooks 
was not churchly. If there was one thing 
that he cordially disliked, in any form, it 
was clericalism. The clericals will be sore- 
ly displeased with many of his references, in 
the freedom of hia correspondence, to their 
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works and ways. They will be shocked at 
the specific levity with which he treats his 
episcopal clothes, and the ecclesiastical 
minutiw to which he is expected to conform. 
Such violence did the habitual quiet of 
Trinity Church suffer when he first came to 
Boston that the sexton endeavored to dis- 
courage the desire to hear him by separating 
young men and women who came _ to- 
gether; and ‘“‘he expected me,"’ said Brooks, 
“to approve the fiendish plan."’ Good Bishop 
Eastburn, who ‘‘did not wish to be saved in 
a crowd,” betook himself to St. Paul's, 
where there were ‘seas of silence round 
each separate star.’’ One of the most strik- 
ing episodes of the later years was furnished 
by the attempt to change the name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church so as to have 
it known as the Church of or in America 
Brooks never struck out from the shoulder 
with directer manliness than in opposition 
to this stupendous foolishness, and nothing 
except personal sorrow ever afflicted him so 
painfully. For a time he despaired for the 
church he loved so much. Had the move- 
ment succeeded, he might have gone outside 
the camp, whatever the reproach. Another 
interesting episode was furnished by the 
change at Harvard from compulsory to vol- 
untary prayers. Brooks was at first strong- 
ly opposed to the change, but afterwards 
supported it with all his might, declaring 
that he would not be one of the college 
chaplains under the old régime. There was 
no inconsistency; his conservative impulse 
spoke first and then his careful thought. 
His election to the bishopric of Massachu- 
setts is evolved by his biographer with all 
its impossible details of clerical imbecility 
endeavoring to thwart a great popular ad- 
miration and affection, transcending all sec- 
tarian boundaries. The story of his untimely 
death is told with a simplicity too pathetic 
for our praise. The final and consecutive 
impression is that of a man whose heart was 
bigger than his frame; whose enthusiasm for 
humanity and universal life was without 
stint, and whose desire and 
enamour others with his own conception of 
the dignity and glory of our common lot 
were a consuming fire. 
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ROBERTSON’S ENGLISH POLITICS. 


An Introduction to English Politics. By John 
M. Robertson. London: Grant Richards; 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. 1900. Pp. xxvii, 515. 


Whether its future is as “immense” as 
that of poetry, there is a well-grounded 
feeling that the expansion of historical in- 
terests and the development of specialization 
have given to history a greater claim upon 
the attention of thoughtful men, so that it 
is no longer regarded as a refuge for the 
intellectually destitute. The new school of 
historians cherish the ideal of history sub- 
jected to “that methodically analytical, dis- 
trustful, not too respectful turn of mind 
which is often mystically called the critical 
sense, but which is nothing else than an un- 
conscious habit of criticism,’’ to quote the 
words of Seignobos; an ideal, which, if 
realized, will destroy the present fluid con- 
dition of historical theory, and relieve us of 
those conventional, inadequate, and unin- 
spiring books which have brought upon us 
the problem of History vs. Literature. 

Such reflections are occasioned by looking 
into Mr. Rebertson’s book, which is a frank 
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recognition (in the preface) of the influ- 
ences at work in this direction; but how far 
his effort will contribute to the improvement 
of our methods of historical study, to what 
an extent it will satisfy us or leave us any 
less doubtful of the methods of investigation 


employed, is an entirely different matter. | 


Lamentably needed as is a philosophy of 
history, no intellectual effort has been more 
inevitably discredited; Montesquieu’s work 
reviving memories of men whose efforts in 
this field, like his own, have been all but 
forgotten. In the face of all this, we have 


a book which shows plainly that its author | 


has not been in the least disconcerted by 


the fate of those who have gone before, but 


indeed enters upon the field with an as- | 


surance of knowledge, the fruit of ‘“‘science.’ 


After paying his respects to those who have 


attempted to bring some of the apparent 


} 
| 


lessons of the past political history to bear | 


ou the problems of the present, Mr. Robert- 
son attempts to disarm criticism by the plea 
that he has “not written for specialists, but 
for the purpose of qualifying the reader in 
some degree for the great but little-regarded 
task of framing his own political and so- 
ciological opinions." Against the ‘‘vacuous 
species of explanation,’ the ‘‘simple ver- 
balist way,” “the blatant patriot’s sort,’ 
“the vitiating gospel of race,”’ the discussion 
of sociological ‘‘theory in vacuo,”’ and ‘‘ob- 
scurantist’” generally, are his pages direct- 
ed. “Only by perpetual analysis,’ he says, 
“can we hope to escape the snare of the 
pseudo-synthetic, the traps of rhetoric and 
exegetic fiction’; and what is the true syn- 
thesis? Simply that ‘‘axiom alike of in 
organic physics and of biology, and a com 
monplace of human science ; eo ae 
simple principle that all energy divides os- 
tensibly into forces of attraction and re- 
pulsion’’; and, finally, ‘‘the general law is 
that the forces of attraction and repulsion, 
as exhibited in human thought or feeling, 
run during the earlier stages of growth in 
channels which may be broadly regarded as 
animal; and that when altered political and 
social conditions partly or wholly close 
these channels, the biological forces open 
for themselves new ones."’ Materialists may 
steal a horse, while idealists may not look 
over the hedge. Mr. Robertson, with his 
physical analogies, expects to avoid the 
criticism he directs at others, and fails to 
see that he is as guilty as they in sacrificing 
history to symbolic notation. Irrespective 
of the crudely unscientific character of the 
axiom,’’ the proof that the social series is 
analogous to the physical series is lacking, 
and the author, with those he savagely crit- 
icises, must be content to lie under the im 
putation of resorting to “‘the vacuous spe 
cies of explanation.” As Brooks Adams 
with his ‘‘solar-energy” theory, so fs this 


writer under the spell of an analogy which 
proves tbe tightening grasp of law as seen 
in the narrow stream of European civiliza- 
tion running through Greece and Rome to 
France and Germany. 

In spite of a profession of objectivity, 
there is a wearisome, persistent identifica- 
tion of the Church with fraud, imposture, 
and sinister self-seeking, showing how po- 
lemical irritation can twist an acute intel- 
ligence into declaring that the Church was 
really the least valuable of the old institu- 
tions, “inasmuch as it wrought always more 
for the hindrance of progress and the sun- 
dering of communities than for advance and 
unification.”’ This spirit is scarcely justifi 
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able, in view of statements. made elsewhere 
to the effect that, in the break-up of the 
old civilization, the Church gave to men 
of taste and culture both shelter and sup 
port, and “offered a field of ostensibly fre 
intellectual activity, and so was for a tin 

highly productive ip. 168) Were Guilzot 
and Taine, with all tt lemical 

any more “vacuous” than Robertson, whe 

he says that this ‘‘phenomenon wa f 
course, simply one of the passage of energy 


j 


by the line of least resistance 


Such work only contribute to the 
credit of social studie: Though th upp 
is made through wiology, the only re 


sult is the weakening of that study by th: 


failure to recognize that phys is solely 
a conceptual description; and the salvation 
lies in discarding the entire group of crud: 


analogies derived from biology and phys 
The methods of the social 


be determined from their own problem 


tenet must 


and their laws must be proved from their 


} 


own evidence, before any f 


analogy fron 
physical science can have any weight. Mr 
Robertson's failure lies in his inability to 
realize that analogies are useless in unex 
plored regions, and that a rehabilitated met 
aphysical category will not do for the cor 
ner-stone of a science 

Though his criticism of the older writer 
is often shrewd, if not new, there is the 
most unfortunate ignoring of the elemen 
tary conditions of historical study To 
search history, ancient or mediawval fof 


which Mr. Robertson shows the conventional 


ignorance), with a controversial object, de 
stroys the mental conditions which are ne« 
essary in order that the | t may mires 


| 


itself on the mind in true outline and pre 

portion For instance, there is a criticism 
(p. 7) of Mr. Bryce for an exhibition of 
“mediwval science,” because he says that 
“Rome had sacrificed domestic freedom that 
she might be the mistress of others.” Con 
tinuing his unfavorable comments, Mr. Rob 
ertson say “The ‘she’ of this passage I 
take to be as purely an imaginary entity as 
Phiogiston;: and it Is not easy to see how 
a method of explanation which in physical 
science is found, not so much barren as 
nocuous, can give any edification in the 
study of history’; while in his very next 
chapter he forgets all of this attack on 
“doctrinary extravagance,’ and falls him 
self to “cooking an intricate moral prot 
lem,” illustrating his own inability to for 
get the old methods or realize the nullity 
of formulas. Until the study of transition 
al periods takes the place of the “critical 
epoch,” we may confidently look for that 
fall-of-Rome state of mind into which ¢ 

ociologist-historian is sure to glide when 


he investigates history with that climax of 
descriptive vagueness, the ‘“consciousne af 
kind” theory, as his means of attaining true 


synthesis 

Inadequate as may be the present method 
of treating politics, they represent more de 
votion to the spirit of science than do Mr 


While he 


has classified and developed contradictions 


Robertson's five hundred pages 


his attempt at historic pyrrhonism has 
shown nothing but his reading, while those 
interested in his book may be left to di 

cover for themselves whether he is but an 
addition to that list of later writers of 
whom he says: ‘“‘They investigate many de 
tails, but reason feebly or timidly on gen- 
eral principles." We may be allowed to 


hope that, before the appearance of the 
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companion volume, the injustice done Doug- 
las Galton in holding him responsible for 
the ‘‘crude view’’ underlying the argument 
in ‘Hereditary Genius,’ will be repaired; and 
that the intellectual congeniality between 
Giddings and Lester Ward may be realized 
as more apparent than real. 


THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


Pictures and Problems from London Police 
Courts. By Thomas Holmes. London: Ed- 
ward Arnold. 1900. 

The Powers that Prey. By Josiah Flynt and 
Francis Walton. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1900. 

Notes of an Itinerant Policeman. By Josiah 
Flynt. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1900. 


Mr. Thomas Holmes has held for many 
years the position of ‘‘Police Court Mission- 
ary’’ in London, an office which might well 
be recognized in every country as an essen- 
tial feature of criminal jurisprudence. Oc- 
cupying this position, he has been able to 
learn much more of the history and the 
character of the wretched people who appear 
in the police courts than is disclosed by the 
ordinary process of law. Such information is 
of course valuable for those who make a 
serious study of the causes of crime; but 
the style in which Mr. Holmes writes is 
rather too emotional to make his _ facts 
available for scientific purposes. In fact, his 
book is little more than a rambling narra- 
tive of his experiences with a certain num- 
ber of degraded and unfortunate persons; 
pathetic, indeed, but on the whole point- 
less. We refer to it chiefly because it shows 
what progress has been made in improving 
the administration of the police courts of 
London, and because it suggests some con- 
trasts unfavorable to our own systems. 

About twelve years ago Mr. Justice Wills 
was the means of instituting a number of 
important reforms, with the result that, in 
Mr. Holmes’s judgment, “everything that 
can be done for the comfort, refinement, 
and decency of the prisoners is now done” at 
all the London courts. ‘The moral atmos- 
phere is vastly improved, but the physical is 
improved beyond knowledge.” A matron at- 
tends at every court, and female prisoners 
not only are separated from those of the 
other sex, but are also classified in such a 
way as to prevent young girls from meeting 
the hardened offenders. In fact, every pris- 
oner who desires it has a separate compart- 
ment, and the cells have walls of white 
glazed tiles, and are lofty, light, and well 
ventilated. “The tone of the police, too, is 
wonderfully raised, while the magistrates 
are not only humane, but also human, and 
in touch with the various agencies for the 
assistance of prisoners.” 

Such conditions can hardly be said to pre- 
vail in the great cities of this country, and 
there is much reason to fear that the tone 
of our police has been lowered rather than 
raised during recent years. Many of our 
police magistrates are inferior, both in 
abilities and in character, to those on the 
London bench. The causes of this are in- 
dicated, in a general way, by the two re- 
maining books on our list, and are sum- 
marized in the one word, ‘‘politics.”” The 
control of the police is of great importance 
to the managers of our parties. They re- 
quire it either to cheat, or to keep from be- 
ing cheated, at elections; and they utilize it 
for numberless forms of negative and posi- 
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tive blackmail. They have systematized 
venality and made it a fine art. Some of 
them regard the criminal law as a means of 
obtaining revenue rather than of repressing 
crime. The innocent must pay to have the 
laws intended for their protection enforced; 
the guilty pay that the laws may not be en- 
forced against them. Jugurtha’s parting 
apostrophe to Rome might be repeated to 
the city of New York; and in the latter case 
the purchaser has actually been found. 

The joint work of Messrs. Flynt and Wal- 
ton may be characterized, to use one of its 
phrases, as “‘cynically and even degrading- 
ly veracious.”’ Mr. Flynt appears to have 
contributed a measure of facts which Mr. 
Walton has embellished and expanded into 
sensational tales, not without literary skill. 
They are exciting pictures of the exploits 
of criminals and their prosecutors and per- 
secutors, and are colored throughout with 
the assumption that rich and “respectable”’ 
men are engaged in predatory enterprises 
as evil and as criminal as burglary and the 
picking of pockets. There is truth enough 
in this to cause us to be uneasy for our fu- 
ture; for we can hardly deny that most of 
us are engaged so heartily in serving Mam- 
mon that we are tempted to condone the 
moral irregularities of our fellow-worship- 
pers, provided they are successful. 

The existence of a league between the po- 
lice and the thieves is more soberly con- 
sidered in Mr. Flynt’s book. The proverb, 
Set a thief to catch a thief, has undeniably 
been exemplified many times in the history 
of the police, and it is easy to say that only 
those familiar with the ways and the per- 
sonality of thieves are competent to detect 
them or to deter them. Few persons of fas- 
tidious morality would feel drawn to the oc- 
cupation of thief-catcher, and such mate- 
rial must be utilized for the police as is 
available. In reply to this argument it may 
be urged that so long as crime is winked 
at and tolerated, so long will crime be a 
regular occupation. No doubt officers per- 
sonally acquainted with the followers of this 
occupation can treat with them and hold 
them in check; but with a proper system of 
reformatories for the young, and with the 
indeterminate sentence for habitual crimi- 
nals, the occupation might be practically 
suppressed. At present, as Mr. Flynt shows, 
the police in some cities tolerate the pres- 
ence of dangerous criminals on condition 
that they prosecute their calling elsewhere. 
There is reason to believe that in some 
cases this toleration exists without such 
condition, and that the police actually re- 
ceive a share of the spoils obtained by 
thieves. This system of “‘licensing’’ crimi- 
nals is of course corrupting to the last de- 
gree. 

Even where it does not exist, the police 
and the courts are often extremely ineffi- 
cient. Every few days we read of the rob- 
bery of a bank in one of the central States, 
and the account given by Mr. Flynt of the 
“Lake Shore Push,’’ or gang, explains these 
outrages. The Lake Shore Railroad is, or 
was, ‘‘worked’”’ by a gang of desperadoes, as 
their exclusive property. They do not hesi- 
tate to exclude the ordinary tramp from 
their preserve, and murder him if he does 
not obey their commands. According to 
theory, government exists in order to pre- 
vent the depredations of such malefactors, 
but in practice the railroad companies need 
to maintain their own force of police if 





they are to save their property. Had they 
the coéperation of the regular police and 
the other agencies of government, they 
could easily put an end to the outrageous 
“tramp nuisance’; but they cannot depend 
on such codperation. 

Mr. Flynt maintains, however, that the 
railroad managers could accomplish much 
more than they do. They could prevent 
tramps from riding on their freight trains, 
breaking into their cars, and terrorizing 
their train hands. On one road five is the 
smallest number of tramps usually carried 
on a freight train, and it sometimes rises 
to one hundred. The train men do not dare 
to incur the hostility of these desperadoes, 
and they hardly venture to go over their 
trains at night. While it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to put a stop to lawlessness, its in- 
competency justifies the railroad managers 
in taking the matter into their own hands. 
It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Flynt 
that there is one railroad porlce organization 
which effectively guards the property com- 
mitted to its charge. Not only are trespass- 
ers and thieves apprehended, but the whole 
property is patrolled with military system. 
The rabble which formerly infested the rail- 
road has departed, the stealing of freight 
has diminished, and the expense of the po- 
lice force has been reduced. Such work 
ought not to be a necessary feature of rail- 
road operation; but with our government as 
it is, it becomes the duty as well as the 
interest of railroad men to prevent their 
lines from being ‘‘avenues of crime,” by fol- 
lowing the example set by the Pennsylva- 
nia Company. 


Pompei: The City, Its Life and Art. By 
Pierre Gusman. Translated by Florence 
Simmonds and M. Jourdain. With 500 text 
illustrations and 12 coloured plates from 
drawings by the author. London: William 
Heinemann. 1900. 

In 1894, 1896, and 1898 Pierre Gusman, a 
young French artist, spent many months in 
the fascinating Campanian city, and, soon 
becoming enamoured of it, devoted himself 
to filling his portfolios with paintings and 
drawings of what he saw in Pompei itself or 
in the Museum of Naples. Returning to 
Paris full of enthusiasm, he published in 1899 
what he called, in his brief preface, a his- 
tory of the Pompeians illustrated by them- 
selves, and illustrated, we may add, with a 
richness which has never been exceeded in 
any work upon this much bewritten subject. 
The book was no collection of archxological 
dissertations, nor did it make any profession 
to be such; it was the honest attempt of an 
earnest young man to make Pompei live 
again in the light of what his own eyes had 
shown him and of what he had gleaned in 
a somewhat limited course of reading in the 
ordinary books. The result was what might 
have been expected. On the one hand, the 
illustrations deserved and have received high 
praise; on the other, the text, being made up 
rather of first impressions than of well-di- 
gested study, has met with much criticism, 
notably at the hands of the leading expert 
of things Pompeian, August Mau. The pres- 
ent volume is a well-made translation, with 
a few changes and some omissions, of the 
original French, and, having obviously been 
transcribed before the benefits of criticism 
could be had, it comprises the faults as well 
as the merits of the original. 

The book consists of five parts. The first 
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presents a somewhat brief but trustworthy 
account of the destruction vf tne ety and of 
the history of its excavation. Part 
deals with the tombs, the temples 

rious cults; part third, with the public 
buildings and recreations of the Pompeians; 
part fourth, with the streets, inscriptions, and 
industries; and part fifth, with the Grweco- 
Roman house. The sixth, and by far the 


second 


and va- 


longest part 
profession of the author) archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and objets d'art. 
The volume ends with a wretchedly meagre 
index, but this is the fault of the translators, 
not of Gusman, who gave an extremely full 
one. 

The illustrations are, as we 


(naturally so, considering the 


treats of 


have indi- 
cated, the best part of the whole, and of 
these the full-page plates are in their turn 
the most satisfactory. On these twelve 
plates are grouped thirty-two beautifully 
reproduced water-colors, including the in- 
teriors of two houses, examples of the four 
styles of wall decoration, the Stabian gate 
and the street that runs to it, 
mosaics, and numerous. wall-paintings— 
among them a dozen of the heads which, 
with Marriott, our author chooses to con- 
sider as portraits, a view that is utterly 
repudiated by Mau. Yet these very pic- 
tures are the most pleasing of all Gusman’s 
work, and one can enjoy their artistic beau- 
ty without caring one whit whether the 
heads are those of real people or mere 
creations of the brush. Who cares whether 
the Pyrrha of Horace’s prettiest vers de 
société ever lived otherwhere than in the 
poet’s fantasy? Next in excellence to the 
heads come the examples of the four styles 
of wall-decoration, and here Mau 
confesses that Gusman has been successful 
in reproducing the general 
although at a 
But as we understand this book, 
sions are all that Gusman was 
details may be had by the dozen in photo- 
graphs if one cares to study them. 
tainly impressions are what one gets from 
the illustrations in the text, which (except 
for the drawings of sculpture, wherein Gus- 
man is far from happy) are generally far 
superior as works of art to any drawings 
that are to be found in Mau’s books. But 
by impressions we do not 
Gusman has put into his pictures elements 
not to be found in the originals—far from 
it; nor was he trying, like those who drew 
for the ‘Museo Borbonico,’ to make pretty 
pictures out of nothing. Restoration and 
reconstruction he does not attempt; he 
draws what he sees, and ninety-nine out 
of a hundred visitors would see no more. 
Indeed, if it comes to details, let anybody 
who happens to possess a photograph of the 
Apollo and the Python from the House of 
the Vetii compare it with Gusman’s drawing 
on page 69; we warrant that his surprise 


The Nation Says: 


‘¢ It may be read not only by be- 
ginners, but by almost anybody, 
with profit.” 


GORDY’S POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Vol. I., 1783-1809. Second Edition, thoroughly re 
vised. 508 pp. $1.75, net special. This volume by 
itself presents a complete and well-rounded history 
of the Federal period, Three more volumes are in 
preparation. 


Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 


several 


even 


impression, 


sacrifice of some details. 
impres- 


seeking; 


Cer- 


mean that 


| al sent le novice 


The 


will be great to find that the drawing, which 
at a casual glance seems rather a careless 


Nation. 


one, does actually not omit a single detail of 
the original, nor misrepresent any except 
the lower part of Apollo's lyre. The special 
ist in lyres may feel that a most important 
part of classical antiquity has been neg- 
lected; but, on the other hand, 


} 


rejoice with us in the absol 


} 


even he will 
ute air of fresh 
ness which pervades all the illustrations in 
this volume. All were drawn by Gusman 
and none of the familiar old fiftieth-hand 
woodcuts appear here. Let a nune dimiltis 
arise as we note that the Chinaman ladling 
out soup, the tragic poet’s butler eaves- 
dropping in the atriun the brigand in 
his mysterious cloak mfronted with the 
skeleton of his victim House of 
Joseph II.""—all these delicia of Mazois 
Overbeck, and Mau are gone, and we trust 
for ever. 

But what a pity that Gusman did not con 


album of 


tent himself with an pictures 
or at least invite some archwologist to help 
him with the text of his book, if text he 
must have had, for it is brimful of errors 

d'une lieue. Is this a de- 
cade in which to follow Clarac as an au 


thority on QOscan, or worthy Pére Garucci 


on the graffiti? Was it not glory enough to 
be the first to write, in a popular work 
about the newly discovered temple of the 


Venus Pompeiana without adding to th 
mere description of the ruins an absurd and 
debasing account of the nature of that god 
dess? We 
thing; he 


its garden name, and he is the first popular 


give M. Gusman credit for one 


is not afraid to call a spade by 
writer who has written a chapter about the 
lupanaria of Pompei. But poor Prince 

Julia, the daughter of Augustus, had sins 


enough to answer for in all conscience be 


{ fore Gusman foisted upon her a slave-woman, 


Tyche, to fill at her court a vile office; for 
this is his interpretation of the inscription 
well-known bust found in 


on the Pompei 


Why should anybody quote Lucretius who 
thinks that the poet’s work is divided into 


chapters, or devote a page to the explana 


tion of the Roman numeral signs when 
he fancies that M for thousand is a Greek 
letter, and that D for five hundred is de 

rived from Iy fo state that one-tenth 
of the population of Pompei survived the 


eruption is to give the number of those who 


perished, and the shows that the 


context 


error was no slip of the pen. The drawing 


' of a soldier’s helmet is a good drawing, and 





it was well enough to give us the picture of 
a Pompeian's skull; but to put the two to- 
gether and to explain that the skull was 
found in the helmet, and that both belonged 
to the sentinel who died at his post near the 
Herculaneum Gate, shows that our author 
was too ready to swallow the tales of some 
waggish guide. No such sentinel was ever 


discovered, and there is no helmet in the 





**The most American story 1 ever read,” 


\ CORRESPONDENT 


The Darlingtons, 


An American Novel, 
By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 


Published (Cloth, 12mo, §!.50) by 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 
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A Story of Modern Diplomacy. 


‘Not since the writings of George 
Meredith has there been an author 
whose stories are so nearly of bis or- 
der as is this book." 


All Book sellers. Worcester Spy 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 2 vols, 8vo, 1,687 
pages, with Portra'ts and Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt top, in box, $7.50 net. 


“It is the story of a noble life, nobly told, rich 
in examples from his own sermons, letters, and ad- 
dresses.’’—Independent. 

“A very notable contribution to the small class 
of really worthy American Biographies. . 

For a generation to come those who are qualify ing 
themselves for the Christian ministry, of whatever 
name, must read this book.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Reading for each day in Lent, se.ected from the 
writings of Prituirs Brooks. By W. M. L. Jay. 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25, 


A MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR 
LENT 


By W. J. Knox Litrie, M.A. 12mo, 328 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE BARTERED BIRTHRIGHT 


Forty Brief Expository Addresses on the Life of 
Jacob, for the Week Days of Lent. By the Rev. 
F. A.D. L. ust, D.D. 12mo, 228 pages, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


These are ten-minute addresses for Lent, and 
will be found very valuable for lay readers and 
overworked clergymen, 

“They will hold the attention of the comparative- 
ly indifferent reader, and they will delight the 
earnest Christian of every school of thought.’ 


A new volume in The Saintly Lives Series 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


By Rorert F. Horton, D.D. 12mo, 336 pages. Il- 
justrated, gilt top, $2.00. 


“We would heartily recommend Mr. Horton's 
life of Tennyson to those who would have an 
intelligent appreciation of not only the poet and 
the poems, but the man himself. 

“One of the tenderest pages in this volume is 
that telling of the ideal married life which blessed 
the poet's home. As the bridegroom said long years 
after, ‘The peace of God came into my life before 
the altar when I wedded her,’ '’—Boston Advertiser. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


HIS LIFE AND SPEECHES 


By Tuomas F. G, Coates’ In two large &8vo vols, 
(1,078 pages), handsomely bound, gilt top, $10 00. 
With full-page illustretions and portraits and 
two photogravure portraits 


The speeches are given by permission of the Earl 
of Rosebery and The Times. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN 


By N. Morrect M/s Reis. In one large handsome 
vo vol., 500 pages, gilt top, $5.00 With 82 full- 
page illustrations and portraits and a photof 
gravure portrait, 


NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 
LETTERS OF 
THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sripngey 
T. Inwiw, 2 vols , §vo, in box, $4 00 net, 


Mr. W. EE. HENLEY contributes to The Pall 
Mall Magazine an appreciation of the late T. EK, 
trown, from which we quote the following: 


‘The ‘Letters’ have shown what manner of man 
Brown was-how personal, how many-sided, how 
humorous and intense, how rich in sentiment, yet 
how rich in faree; how brilliantly and variously 
lettered, and how ange pera yy humane; how etrong 
n discipline, how quick with the defensive spirit, 
yet how riotously accidental, how beautifully un. 
pedantic. Tirown was ever so many things; acholar, 
talker, mimic, farceur, preacher, teacher, school- 
master, musician, lover of nature, lover of man; 
yet of hia very essence before all these differences, 
wfore the talker, or the mimie even, there was 
the man of letters, there was the artist in style,’’ 





Sent express pald on receipt of prices, 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





MYERS’ HISTORY OF 


TAMMANY HALL. 


‘*One of the most instructive essays in American history that have ever ap- 


peared.’’—-New York Evening Post. 


‘‘An exceedingly valuable addition 
The Independent. 


. . to the literature of politics.’’ 


12mo, 357 pages, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


If your newsdealer is afraid to handle it, order of 





The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvanp, author of ‘“ Comedies and 
Errors,” ** Grey Roses,” ete. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 


The North American—“This charming love story.” 

New York Tribune—“So captivating, so good, that 
we want it to be perfect. ‘ . Itis a book to en- 
joy and to praise 

Boston Herald—* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.’ 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 

















THE OXFORD BOOK 
vosimo, 19, ENGLISH VERSE 


ited by A. T. QUILLER-CoUCH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.90. Extra see 8vo, 
India pape, gilt edges, $2.6 
For Sale by all Book og 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 





American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








l ANT AN ATYRACTIVE BOOK 
for the children ? Send for Catalogue. 
DANA EStES & CO., Boston. 


Socks for Art Lovers. 
Send for our Catalogue. L. C. PAGE & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD ({N THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

“The New York Natton—a newspaper which I read 

regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 


best, so far as my expe srlence goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers anywhere.” 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names 
in literature, science, and art, both 
in this country and abroad. It is 
emphatically found in the homes of 
people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of 
keeping abreast of the best politi- 
cal and literary thought of the day, 
ean afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 





GUSTAVUS MYERS, 52 William St., New York. _ 





Senator Lodge 


says of the new biography of 


V. S. GRANT 


By OWEN WISTER in the 
Beacon Biography Series: 


“This is a most adinirable biography of General 
Grant. Within the space allotted to him Mr. 
Wister has given a most striking picture of the 
man himself It required much art to draw on 
such a limited canvas so vivid a portrait. All the 
essential features are there, thrown into high re- 
lief, and it wil give to many who have not the 
time to read larger works an oppertanty to eom- 
prehend the character and qualities of the great. 
soldier of the Civil War.” 





Pocket size, flexible cloth, 75 cents; in 
lambskin, $1.00, net. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


Spanish Books. 


P Assor’ ment in the United States. Complete 
Catalogue, preceded by a Short Sketch of Spanish 
Literature by C Ried (tormerly instructor of Modern 
Languages at Clark University), just out, will be sent 
Jree on application. 

Full line of Books in French, German, Italian and 
other Foreign Languages. Weekly Importations. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


149a Tremont St. 


(Cor West Street. 7 _ Boston 9 Mass. 











—_* When calling please ask for 
BERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations An as- 
sortment of catalo ry: and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

P. BE. GRANT, Books, 

23 W. 42p St., - NEWYORK, 

(Mention this a ivertis é nent and receive a discount.) 


F. W, CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave, bet. 88th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foren Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and ues’ as s00n a8 issued. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Booka. 


CATALOGUES «f CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI. 
NATED MANU SCRIPTS published pericdically. 
Rare Early Engiteh Literature, Karly Printed Books tn 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. Rare Printe 
and Autograp pha, ete. Only fine specimens are dealt with, 
2 y BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG 





NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
piled to out-of-town residents, Questions an- 
swered, Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
new hooks. I. BAYLigs, 418 Putnam Ave, (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 
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Two Books b yy 
EUGENE SCHUYLER, 


AUTHOR OF “fPETER THE GREAT,” ‘*AMERICAN DIPLOMACY,” ETC. 

















“The Memoir tells very simply the story of a life devoted co letters and to diplo- 
matic service. Perhaps the most interesting part of the narrative is that which tells of Schuy- 
ler’s notable service to humanity on the eve of the Turko-Russian war. . . . This alone 
would have justified the writing of the book, but there is also in its pages much of a gentler 
interest about Schuyler’s reading and literary associations." —New York Evening Post. 











With photogravure portrait. Svo, $2.50 net. 


Memoir This volume includes a comprehensive me- 
and moir of Eugene Schuyler, by Evelyn Schuyler 
E Schaeffer, and essays entitled «Count Leo Tol- 
ssays sg era cling RR | 
stoy Twenty Years Ago,” “The Minnesota Heir 

of a Serbian King,” and «The Lost Plant.” 





Uniform with the above. Svo, $2.50 net. 
Mr. Schuyler’s long residence in Italy and his 
Italian unusual equipment give distinction and value to 
Influences. this volume, which contains a score of essays on 
subjects connected with art and literary topics 


in Italy. 








“The first volume includes a sympathetic memoir, by Evetyn ScHuyLeR ScHAeFrER, 
a lengthy study of To/stoi,and some miscellaneous papers. The second, entitled Italian In- 
fluences, includes Schuyler’s studies upon ‘Landor and Italy,’ ‘Dickens in Genoa,’ ‘Madame 4eé 
Genlis on the Riviera, ‘Shelley with Byron,’ ‘George Sand in Italy,’ with many more whose titles 
are equally promising. The memoirs prove to be interesting reading, as they contain numer- 
ous letters which bear upon the various international crises during Mr. Schuyler’s diplomatic 
service; while here and there we come upon a bit of literary criticism, or a glimpse of behind 
the scenes at some exalted personage, that is well worth quoting.””—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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«De Forty-first Annual Statement of 

The Washington Life In- 
surance Company advances the Com- 
pany along the lines of real progress in 
every essential detail of its great and 
rapidly increasing business fully equal to 
any year in its history. 

The solidity of the Company’s invested 
assets, admitting of neither expansion nor 
contraction, but measured dollar for dollar 
by the severest standard of coin value, fur- 
nishes the best possible assurance of the 
intrinsic worth of its policies, and be they 
Life, Endowment, Combination or Gold 
Bond, they are always on a parity with 
the very best. 

The Company has paid to policy-hold- 
ers since ‘organization, $35,537705.76, 
and holds invested assets $16,178, 374.49. 
Of the latter sum over a million one hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand dollars have 
been loaned to the holders of its pulicies. 
The sums paid to the insured, together with 
substantial securities held for their benefit, 
aggregate $51,716,080, 25. 

The business statement of the year sum- 
marized shows that the Company paid 
$1,913,716.97 to policy-holders. The 
record of the year also shows about 
$4,000,000 of insurance gained; notable 
gains in assets, in income, in surplus, and 
in volume of business, ‘The amount in- 
sured being $61,083,689.00. 

Its liberal and just treatment personally 
of individuals by prompt payment or 
claims, dividends and surrender values, 
abundantly sustains a reputation for which 
this Company has always been conspicuous, 

The unhesitating readiness of The 
Washington to grant loans on its policies, 
has proved of incalculable value in pre- 
venting the loss of the insurance. ‘The 
knowledge of these essential truths has 
convinced the public that good insurance 
may be had, and where to get it. 

Extract from the report to Hon. Francis Hen- 
dricks, Supt. of Insurance of the State of 
New York, by the Chief Examiner, Hon. 
Isaac Vanderpoel : 

New York, Dec, 20th, 1900. 

Six: I beg to report that the examination of Tue 
Wasninoron Lire Insurance Company of New 
York, made in pursuance of your appointment No. 
1,368, has been completed. The examination con- 
templated the verification of the Company's Annual 
Statements to the Department since its last examina- 
tion of the Company in 1892. The result of the 
examination showed the annual returns of the Com- 
pany filed in the Insurance Department since the 
date last mentioned to be correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ISAAC VANVERPOEL, 
Chief Examiner. 





THE LONDON TIMES, 


commenting on Mr. Stedman’s 


American Anthology, 


remarks: 





‘*Of his competence for that 
| high duty there is no question. 
He is admittedly the best 
| equipped of living American 
| critics of poetry. He is very | 

] 
| 








far from being a student of 
| American poetry only, or main- 
(| ly. His critical survey of the 

‘Victorian Poets’ is a more 
| adequate and complete account 
| of that great matter than any | 
| Englishman has thought worth 
| while togive. His ‘ Victorian | 
| Anthology’ is a cyclopedia of 
modern English poetry edited 
with signal discretion and deli- 
cacy.’”’ 


An American Anthology $3.00 | 
A Victorian Anthology $2.50 | 
Poets of America . . $2.25 | 
Victorian Poets . . . $2.25 


The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry . $1.50 


Stedman’s Poems . . $1.50 





Sold by ail Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
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11 East 177H Street, New York 
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327 Broadway, New York. 
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Cloth, $1.00; Paper, soc. 





mt The Baker & Taylor Co., 
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33°37 East 17th Street, 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Ready-Made 


Shirt Waists 


At «‘The Linen Store.”’ 


We have just opened a 
bright, new stock of high-grade 
washable Shirt Waists. They 
are made in the newest styles, 
and are thoroughly reliable in 
every way. All sizes from 32 
to 42 inches, in the following 
materials: 


WEIGO PHOS ois ic ia cc eeic lacvowsscese $3.75 
Linen Zephyrs............ 3-50, 3-75. 4.00 
Scotch Madras............ 3-00, 3.28, 3-50 
PON TRGB, oc. os he es cigs acccssenas 3-50 
Plain White Lawn.................... 2.50 
Tucked Lawn.............-.. 3-00 and 3.50 © 


Most of these waists are made from 
our own materials, and we believe they 
are unsurpassed in style, workmanship, 
and quality. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Real Laces. 


Lace Robes, Allover Nets, Applique and Metal, 
Lace Boleros, Fichus and Flouncings. 


Irish Crochet Laces. 


Paris Fashions for Neckwear. 
Lace Handkerchiefs, Veils and Veilings, 


Parasols. 


Gloves. 


Droadoray K 9th él. 


NEW YORK. 








